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For the Companion. 


PLANTING THE FLAG ON 
SOUTH DOME. 


Long after all other heights in the Yosemite 
Valley had been made accessible to tourists, one | 
remained unclimbed. This was the Great South 
Dome, sometimes called the Half Dome, because 
it looks as if half of it had been sliced away by 
some Titanic knife. Five thousand feet it towers 
into the air, and appears to defy ascent by man. 

But the Half Dome was scaled at last, and is 
now scalable by persons of no extraordinary 
courage, endurance and activity. 

Previously the veteran Californian explorer, 
Mr. J. M. Hutchings, with two companions, had 
made a desperate effort to reach the top. There 
was no trail, but by walking along narrow ledges, 
holding on with feet as well as hands, clutching 
overhanging bushes and jutting points of rock, 
and by pulling each other up with ropes, they 
succeeded in reaching the top of the lower dome. 

But there they found before them five hundred 
feet of vertical wall—a great, smooth stone moun- 
tain, with not even a crevice for foot or hand. 
So they reluctantly abandoned the attempt. 

For years after that the Half Dome stood, 
defying every traveller, though the attempts on 
it were many. 

At last a young Scotchman, George Anderson, 
went alone to the attack, for he wanted no witness 
of his failure, if he failed. With all the climbing 
instruments he could carry strapped upon his 
back, he made his way up the trail as far as he 
could find footing. Then came the tug of war. 

Finding some tiny crevices in the overlapping 
of the vast granite shingles with which the moun- 
tain seemed to be covered, he tried to pull himself 
up with feet and hands. But his feet slipped 
every time. Then he took off his boots, and 
tried in his socks. Still his feet slipped. He 
pulled off his socks, but even his bare feet would 
not cling! 

Then he tied his feet and legs up in sacking, 
thinking the roughness would be of avail. But 
all to no purpose—down he slid. 

Glancing around in despair, some pitch exuding 
from pine-trees caught his eye. A bright idea 
occurred to him; he took off the sacking, which 
was still bound around his legs, and smeared it 
well with pitch. 

‘“‘“Now,”’ said he to himself, as he tied it on in 
triumph, ‘‘we will see if it won’t hold this time.” 

Hold it did, and too well. It stuck to the 
smooth granite like a plaster. The difficulty was 
to get it un-stuck. Like a fly on the ceiling he 
was glued; but unlike the fly, he could not get 
off. In the violent effort to get loose he almost 
lost his life, and after two or three attempts he 
threw away the pitched sacking with disgust. 

Then he put his wits once more to work. He 
had provided himself with drills, hammers and 
eye-bolts, not knowing just what might be 
needed. With the drill he made a hole in the 
solid rock; into the hole he drove a stout wooden 
pin; to this he fastened an eye-bolt, then he tied 
a rope to the eye-bolt and drew himself up till he 
could stand on it. 

“Eureka!’’ he exclaimed. ‘I have found the 
key.”” Waving his hat over his head, he almost 
lost his precarious footing in his delight. 

Standing on the iron point, he drove the next 
bolt, fastened the rope to that, and gained another 
footing five feet higher. 

Slowly but steadily he worked his way up the 
mountain, until compelled by fatigue to leave off. 

All his dreams that night were of pitchy robes 
and impossible heights. 

By daylight next morning, with a fresh supply 
of the precious bolts, he was at work again. At | 
last, having climbed by his eye-bolt ladder nine 
hundred and sixty feet, he pulled himself. up the 
last stretch, and stood trembling with fatigue, 
triumph and excitement on the summit of the 
great Half Dome, five thousand feet in air. 

A party of campers in the valley below were 
out watching the sunset, when their eyes were 
attracted by a small object away up on the 
summit of South Dome. Picking up a powerful | 
field-glass, one of them looked long at the speck | | 
in the distance. 

Was it a flag? 
again, and then callec his companions. 
certainly was a flag. 

But how could it have got there ? 

In a few minutes, by shifting the glass, they | 
espied a man’s figure defined against the sky on | 
the very crown, looking like a fly crawling ov er | 
the rock. A prolonged shout from the party of | 
soldiers on duty in the valley showed that they, 
too, had discovered the signal. 

As the intrepid adventurer swung himself | 
down from bolt to bolt, a hundred eyes watched 
the descent. Fifty voices gave him prolonged | 
applause as he reached the grouad in safety. 

It was easy enough to fasten a good, strong 
rope to each bolt. Soe next day four English 





He rubbed his eyes, looked 
Yes, it 





gentlemen followed Anderson’s example, and ! 





| sheltered hollow. 


pulled themselves up to enjoy the fneniagnestie 
view. Since then many adventurous ladies even 
have braved the ascent. 

But the climb, as well as the view, requires a 
steady nerve and a cool head, for when one sits 
upon the edge and gazes down into the chasm, his 
feet swing over a precipice five thousand feet high. 

Two sheep that were supposed to have been 


| frightened by bears succeeded once in ascending 
| the height by 
| Mr. Anderson daily carried a supply of water to 


some undiscovered route. And 


the frightened creatures until they were lost sight 
of. Their bones were afterward found in a little 
S. L. Youne. 
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HOWARD K. SANDERSON, Lynn, Mass. 
You Can Watch It!| CHEMICAL 
Grows in a Tumbler. 
colors row immediately like Fi LOWER 
magic. onderful Chemical Phe- 
nomena. Price, 25cts., Postal Note 
or Silver. LEE & 8S 

Cures Eczema. 

Cures Salt Rheum. 

Cures Erysipelas. 

Cures Infant Chafing. 

Is the best Baby Powder. 

Sold by Druggists. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Four exquisite plants of different 
14 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. ARDEN 
Cures Burns. 
Send postal for free sample. 








AKE 4 The Strongest 
Purest Extracts 
B RS of Natural Fruits 
¥.Cie) PU 
Apso) “CFRUIT Thnk ot them. 
NEW PROCESS FLAVORING Try them, 
TRADE MARK. 
A Trial ‘aie 
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CUR E your cough without 


killing your stomach. AN- 
GIER’S PETROLEUM 


TABLETS are the most 
palatable troches in the 
world. 


All druggists, 25 cents. 
Send Postal to 
Angier Chemical Co., Irvington St., Boston, 
for Free sample. 





Florida Facts. <7". 


written by a Deputy Commissioner of the U. S. 
Dept. Agriculture. It describes the best bargains 
in Florida for homes, for phosphate, for invest- 
ment, found in ten years’ search. We sell lands, 
hotels, houses, orange groves, on easy terms. 
Send 10-cent stamp for book to JAS. H. FOSS, 
28 School Street, Room 42, BOSTON, MASss. 





WE EAT TO LIVE, THEREFORE EAT 


Pericct Bread 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL. 


It is a Brain and Nerve Food, use it | 
and be benefited daily. 


It is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


It contains NERVE FORCE and all the 
CARBONATES of the wheat which tend 
to build and strengthen the body, while 
white flour does not, but contains too 
much starch. 

FLOUR is the only impoverished food 
used by mankind—impoverished by the 
withdrawal of the tegumentary portion 
of the wheat, leaving the internal or 
starchy portion. See the facts. In chem- 
istry we find that in 100 parts of sub- 
stance (See Analysis): — 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts. 

Flour has an ash of 4.1 parts,—an impoverishment of 
over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour 2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,—an impoverish- 
ment of about three-qua 

Ww as 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda. 

Flour 0.1 Time and 0.1 Soda,—an impoverishment of 
five-sixths Lime and Soda each. | 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. | 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no Sulphuric 


Acid. 
Wheat has Silica 0.3; Flour no Silica. 


The ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


has been on the market for the post 20 years. bearing 
the highest reputation. /t i ‘ood for Infants 
and Children, containing all’ ‘the material for a strong 
and vigorous constitution. 


Ask your Grocer for it, and use no other. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 








Free Samples 


of the digestive tablets, 


[eptonix: 


for the relief of all forms of 


Indigestion — 
ysSpepsia, 


will be mailed to any address. 





CHARLOTTE, N.C., March 31, 1891. 
The Allston Co. | 
The free sample Peptonix tablets you 

sent me have given me more relief from 
dyspepsia than the 100 remedies I have 
I inclose 75 cents for a 
Yours truly, { 
C. S. DONALDSON. 


heretofore tried, 
box of them, 





PEPTONIX sold by agen, { 
or by mail, postpaid, 75 cents per box. 


THE ALLSTON CO., 
143 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
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Co-u-o-ough 


Chapin’s BRONCHIAL Cough Syrup. 


A success with thousands. 
all the affections of the Bronchial Tubes, Coughs, 
Have you tried it ? Better. 


Colds, Huskiness, etc. 


25 Cents a Bottle at Druggists. 
If your Druggist should not keep it send for a trial bottle. 


PREPARED BY 


WM. A. CHAPIN, Apothecary, 


Under U. S. Hotel, Boston. 


When you 


Remember 


A quick relief for 


Add Io cents to pay postage. 








PIANOS 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 
within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance $10 a month. 

You are not to assume any risk of damage in transit and the piano is to be 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need not keep it. 
Slightly used pianos at reduced prices. 


fully if you write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


183 TREMONT STREET. 


on easy 
payments 


Will explain everything 





Boston, MAss. 


Young Men 
Wanted 


To learn the art of cutting gentlemen’s garments. 
The School has the advantage of being con- 
nected with our Fine Tailoring Business, 
which is of great practical value. Business es- 


| tablished 15 years; the school for past 10 years. 


Write or call for particulars. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF CUTTING, D. W. YOUNG, Manager. 


50 BROMFIELD STREET, BosTON. 


FLORIDA. 


HOTEL 
SAN MARCO, 


St. Augustine, Fla. 


Beautifully located in full view of the Afentie ocean, 
Every room open to sunlight and good air. h and 
dry; modern conveniences and sanitary appliances. 
Accommodations for = guests. Cuisine unsur, peced in 
eekly 





excellence. asonable. Special 
tes. Send for illustrated Brochure to 


AINSLIE & WEBSTER, Managers. 


AYER’S 


Hygienic COFFEE. 








A Health Drink, Nerve and Brain Food. 


a rank the elements one’s system requires. 
Pre by M. S. AYER, Boston, 
egetarian for many Lt, 


Price, 20 Cents per Pound. 


Directions. Prepare the same as Coffee, using not 
more than two-thirds as much for same amount of 
water, or one tablespoonfu! for two large cups. 


Follow the Directions and you will use no other. 
LEADING GROCERS SELL IT. 


Send for book on “Diet Reform,” price 15 cents. 
M. S. AYER, 191 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 


ois GROVER'S 
LADIES S0 





FT ro 
SHOES TENDER 
FEET 


Are specially intended to comfort those 
who suffer with aching Corns and Bunions. 


Every Pair Hand Made. 
SOLD BY 
D. E. STR oere, Hartford, Conn. 
FESSENDEN I. DAY, Lewiston, Me. 
OHN L. ROGERS, Lawrence, Mass. 
‘SULLIVAN BROS., Lowell, Mass. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
J. J. GROVER’S SONS, Lynn, Mass. 











WHAT IN THE 
WORLD IS THIS 


WHEAT 
GERM 


THAT’S GOT TO 
BE SO POPULAR? 





It’s the great Ameri- 


ANSWER: 
ean breakfast food-—different from 
all others—superior to all others— 
more relishable—more nutritious— 
quicker to cook—easier to digest. 
Everybody is eating it. 


It's full name is Foulds’ WHEAT GERM Meal. 


GROCERS SELL IT. 
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First Prize Serial Story. 
LARRY. 


In Srx CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER III. 


He Goes to School. 


quick !’’ shouted Silas, as 
he grasped Peck’s shoul- 
der; and Peck obeyed 
without another word. 


im off,’’ said he to the 
storekeeper’s daughter, 
as Silas took 
Larry and left 
the store. “I 
just thought 
I'd scare ’em a 
little.” 

“Well, you 
didn’t seem to 
scare Silas a 
great sight,” 
laughed the 
girl. 

“JT aint done with that little chap,” 
said Peck, scowling. ‘‘Mat Corliss’!l 
find that out before long.”’ 

Supper was almost ready when 
Larry reached home with his geranium. 
Miss Mat, who was standing before the 
fireplace as he entered the room, looked 
down at him with a pleasant smile as 
they entered. Silas had counselled the 
boy to say nothing that evening about 
Peck’s conduct. 

**We’d only get her mad up if we 
told her now,”’ said Silas, ‘‘and good- 
ness knows there’s enough bad feelin’ 
between ’em now. Wait a spell, and 
it won’t rile her so much after the 
story’s a week old."’ 

“T’ve got something for Christmas 
for you, Miss Mat!”’ Larry exclaimed. 
*“T don't believe I could hide-it away 
and wait. "Taint much, though.” 

Larry tore off the wrappings. The 
splendid cluster of scarlet geraniums 
greeted Mat with a thrill of pleasure 
such as she had never felt before. She 
looked fondly into the sparkling eyes 
of the boy. 

“Qh, you foolish child to spend your 
money for me!”’ There was a quiver 
in her voice. She took the flower in 
one hand and put the other arm about 
Larry. 

“Do you know,” she said, “that no 
one ever give me a flower before? It’s beautiful. 
How did you come to do it ?” 

Miss Mat had never ‘‘taken much stock’’ in 
Christmas. Her people had not brought it from 
Vermont with them—it had no existence there at 
that time. 
something for Larry. 

Silas brought in a great armful of Prince’s 
pine. Lena made some wreaths like those she 
had made in Germany, and they had the room 
trimmed. Larry told them about the newsboys’ 
dinner, and the gifts from the Children’s Aid, 
and the Christmas-trees he had seen. Granny 
brought out a pair of yarn stockings for Larry 
that ‘“‘she had knit to pass away the time,” she 
said, in a shamefaced way. 

Miss Mat had a splendid dinner, and in the 
evening Larry sang some very good songs which 





sing, but she could whistle like a bird, and she 
soon caught an accompaniment to his songs. 
Larry’s eyes shone with a pleasure that touched 
Miss Mat’s heart curiously, awakening the latent 
sense of motherhood within her. 


“T didn’t mean to carry | 


But every one now wanted to do} 





him. And there was Long Ridge farm, and the 
money she was putting by! Yes, that boy 
shouldn’t get round her! 

Miss Corliss received a letter one day from Mr. 
Harford, of the Children’s Aid Society. Mr. 
| Peck, he said, had reconsidered his decision, and 
| desired to have Larry Rivington bound to him. 


“Let go o’ that boy— | He would do well by him, and bring him up a first- 


| rate farmer. It was not at all likely, Peck had 
| said, that Miss Corliss would keep him. The 
| Aid Society wished to know her intentions, and 
| asked her advice. 

| She was very much startled, though by this 
time she had been told of Peck’s attempt to carry 
away Larry from the store. She slept on her 


letter, actually placing it under her pillow, and 
whether or not she dreamed, she had her mind 
made up next morning. 

A week later Mr. Peck dropped in, muffled up 
to the ears in his fur-collared coat, and his hands 
cased in buckskin mittens. There was a blazing 


fire, and granny was boldly knitting another | 


small stocking. 
Larry stopped his reading, and held his book 


in his hand, half-frightened. Miss Corliss sat in | 


the big splint rocker she had bought for her 
father, actually doing nothing. Tige, the cat, 
lay across Larry’s feet. Mr. Peck would have 
been delighted to kick him. 

*““No use beatin’ ’bout the bush ’s I see,”’ began 
the farmer, settling himself in a chair and glaring 
around. ‘I’ve come for this ’ere boy. 


| wrote to them N’ York folks, an’ it’s all right. 
he had learned in New York. Miss Mat couldn’t | 


Now that he | 


had begun to show his good keeping, his cheeks | 


were round and rosy, and his hands looked less 
like bird’s claws. 

“Tt jist makes me mad,” declared Farmer 
Peck to his wife, ‘‘to see Mat Corliss makin’ sech 
a fool of that little runt, drivin’ him ’round an’ 
pamperin’ him up ’s if he was the President’s 
son! 
on. Gad! Ef I aint half a mind to take him 
yit, an’ give him a taste o’ workin’ for his 
livin’ !”’ 

Mr. Peck’s son, Abram, had not done well in 
his second choice of a wife, and his father laid 
this at Mat’s door, for she had refused to marry 


There’s others she might ’a’ tried her hand | 


I’ve concluded to take him an’ bring him up to 
suthin’ useful. He’ll be sp’iled, cosseted amongst 
women. They haint no jedgment ’bout bringin’ 
up boys.”’ 

Larry gave such a start that his book slipped 
down on Tige, who sprang up, humped his back, 
and spit at the visitor, who longed more than ever 
to kick him. 

“Come for Larry 
recovering her breath. 

‘“‘Yaas, that’s about it,’’ he answered, with a 
leer. ‘Been thinkin’ it over, an’ finally decided. 
He was sent to me fust, ye know, an’ he may 
well go now. Spring work’ll open bimeby, an’ 
he best be gittin’ used to things.”’ 

Larry turned a beseeching, despairing glance 
to Miss Corliss. 


” 


demanded Miss Corliss, 


%o 
5 


up ?”’ she asked. 
‘“‘Well, they haint been quite time for it to git 


I've | 


“Did you bring any paper with | 
you to prove that they said I was to give him | 


here,”’ said Peck. ‘It’ll come likely to-morrow. 
well take him now. 
day. Come, git yer traps, bub. 
to me fust.”’ 

Miss Corliss checked him as he 
Larry. 

“You'll have to bring me orders from them 
New York people.”” she returned, with slow 
decision. ‘I contracted to keep him till spring, 
and I aint got any right to go back on my bargain 
without sure word.” 

“It don’t make no dif’rence!’’ Peck thumped 
his whip-handle threateningly on the floor. 
got the rights here, an’ I know it!” 


I aint passin’ this way every 
You was sent 


started for 








Larry's Gift. 


“I guess I’ve got the rights in my own house,” 
Miss Corliss answered; ‘‘an’ more’n that, I’ve 
done business long enough to know how to keep 
my word!”’ 

Peck uttered a rough exclamation. ‘Women 
can’t listen to reason!’’ he muttered. ‘Only one 
thing to be done: I take that there boy!” 

“Not out of my house!” 

Miss Corliss rose and faced him. ‘*When you 
bring me orders from that society, I'll let him go; 
not a minute before!” 

‘Well, I’ll hev him! You'll see!’’ 

Miss Corliss went to the door and opened it. 

| Peck walked out because he could not help him- 
self, feeling a disposition to vent his rage on the 

| boy some time, since he could not strike the 

woman. 

She shut the door. 
| wildly. 

“There, there, my dear!’’ 
|and he fiung his arms about her neck, his tears 
| dropping on her cheek. ‘I’ve writ to them folks, 
too, an’ they’ve as’t me what J’d like todo. I’m 
goin’ to keep you long’s the law’ll let me, an’ 


Larry sprang to her, crying 





then—oh, till you git tired of stayin’ with an old | 


woman; always, if you want to!”’ 

This proved to be one of the occasions when 
Larry could not say the things he wished to say; 
but he managed to get out the words, ‘I’m never 
going away from you, unless I’m taken away, 
and I’m going to help you a lot.” 

Granny sat wiping her old eyes. As for Miss 
| Corliss, she appeared to herself in a curious 
| maze, with Larry’s warm arms clinging about 
| her neck. 

They heard Peck’s departing wagon crunching 


| over the snow. 
chair and took the child up in her strong arms, 


I was passin’ by, an’ I thought I might jist as | 


“<T’ve * 


She knelt down, | 


Miss Corliss dropped into her 


Single Copies Five Cents. 





holding him close to her heart. 
the world! 

“Ye won’t let 
broken voice. 

‘““No, indeed!’’ She laughed and hugged him 
tighter. The strong motherly feeling predomi- 
nated in her nature, though this sudden rush 
of sentiment sweeping through every fibre amazed 
her. 

A few days later she received a letter from the 
Aid Society. Mr. Harford gave her authority to 
keep the child until May, when he would be in 
Michigan again; and if everything was found to 
be satisfactory, as he believed it to be, the proper 
legal steps would be taken to give Miss Corliss 
full possession. 

“But, Larry, you aint 
to be a bound boy—at 
least, nota reg’ lar work 
boy,”’ she said, rather 
resentfully. 

*“O Miss Mat, I’d like 
being bound to you,” 
he said. 


She could defy 


him go!’’ quavered granny’s 


“It makes me 
feel safe, somehow. I 
guess that’s 
heen around like I have, 
cold and hungry, and 
not any home nor any 
friends, would be glad to 
get into a place like this 
and have somebody like 
vou to take care of me! 
My mother, she would 
have liked you. I wish 
could have been 


anybody 


she 
here.” 

His touched 
Miss Corliss strangely. 
What if his mother saw 
her now, and felt thank- 
ful to her! 

“Say,”’ he said, pres- 
ently, “I want to ask 
you for something.” 


words 


‘Well?’ she said, 
wonderingly. She re- 


membered then that he 
had never asked favors. 

“I'd like to call you 
Aunt Mat, if you didn’t 
mind it. Mother said 
there were some aunts 
on my father’s side, 
but I never saw them. 
I wish you was truly a 
relation 

‘‘Aunt Mat!’" she 
said, with a soft laugh. 
“Why, that ’d be nice!” 
| If William or Dave had lived and married, she 
| thought; ah, what she had missed! ‘Yes, dear, 
| I’ll be your Aunt Mat.”’ 
| What Farmer Peck said was reserved for 
the neighbors. He did not mention the subject 
again to Miss Corliss; and in the spring he found 
a stout German lad, who was glad of a chance to 
work for a time even for a man like Peck. 

Everything seemed splendid to Larry when the 
spring fairly opened. He had never known any- 
thing like it. Mr. Harford came in May, and 
matters were speedily settled. Mr. Harford was 
surprised to see the gay, rosy-cheeked lad, and 
wondered how it was he had thought Miss Corliss 
a plain, dull-looking countrywoman. Love had 
transformed her. 

‘Here is a little packet of Larry’s papers,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘that may be of some interest to him in the 
future; some family letters, and his mother’s 
marriage certificate.”” He placed them in Miss 
Corliss’s hand. 

“And now you are my own boy,’ 
glancing down in the boy’s earnest face. 

‘«*Pears like a body’s got leave to draw a free 
breath agin!” cried granny. “I’ve ben ha’nted 
lest that old Rocky Mounting b’ar Peck ’d be 
along some day in his wagon, and jist snap ye up 
*n’ take ve ‘fore some kind o’ jedge or squire an’ 
He was maddér’n a 
wet hen thet day he come fer ye! Now thet Miss 
Mat’s raised ye from a skiliton—fer, land! ye 
wa’n’t nothin’ but a rack o’ bones when ye come— 
it would ‘a’ been a cryin’ shame for Peck to ’a’ 
took ye off!” 

Larry went over and kissed granny’s wrinkled 
face. He had lived in greater dread than she. 

There was enough for him to do now. Such 
lambs, such calves, such flocks of poultry, and 


’ 


she said, 


swear out a keepin’ war’nt. 
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downy, fluffy ducks and goslings! Then there 
were two of the daintiest, shyest colts, who would 
only peer out from behind their mothers, and act 
as if they suspected an intention on everybody’s 
face to steal them. 

Larry had a flower-garden. Mat remembered 
her mother’s ‘‘posies,’’ that her father was always 
scolding about. They had died out somehow. 
True, a thicket of climbing roses had taken care 
of itself at the side of the house, and there were 
wild flowers in abundance. Larry used to bring 
home great clusters of them, and put them in 
bowls and saucers. 

Miss Mat had subscribed for two or three 
papers. One of them had weekly “Home and 
Garden Talks,’’ which contained many improving 
suggestions. She took advantage of such of these 
as she found practicable. In all of the new 
arrangements Larry had an important part, and 
she found his suggestions valuable. 

Summer was well nigh gone when a new thought 
came to trouble her. She had grown proud of 
her boy; and when he spoke of his father, who 
was a “gentleman,” and of his mother, who 
played and sang so beautifully, a curious ambi- 
tion struggled within her. 

There were so many things going on in the 
world! It was different from what it had been 
ten years before. Cities and towns were coming 
nearer; there was manufacturing and mining, 
and an increase of knowledge. Her boy must 
not grow up without his share of this great new 
knowledge. 

At Rocksburg there was a good boys’ academy. 


To attend it, Larry must be absent all the week. |. 


How could she live so long without the bright, 
smiling face, the happy, cheery voice! It wasa 
hard resolution, but Mat was a sensible woman. 

She went over to Rocksburg one day, and made 
arrangements with the principal, whom she liked 
very much, for Larry to attend, and paid his 
quarter’s tuition so that she should not repent. 
The term began in the middle of September. 

It was a week before she found courage to tell 
Larry. “ 

“Aunt Mat,” he said, looking almost as if he 
had heard news that he was going to Peck’s, 
“I guess I’d rather not go away ‘from home. 
Why couldn’t I stay here and study with you?” 

Mat Corliss laughed heartily. ‘Why, bless 
you, dear soul,’”’ she said, “I don’t know any- 
thing. Goodness! I wishI did! You see I never 
had any chance to go to school. Mother taught 
me to spell and read and cipher. You must learn 
lots of things, and I’ll take ’em from you second- 
hand.”’ 

“But you’re awful smart, Aunt Mat! Silas 
says you know more than any man around here.” 

“That aint sayin’ much for me,’’ she answered, 
with a short laugh. 

Mat had not the courage to take him to school 
herself on the eventful Monday morning, but she 
promised to come for him on Friday. Larry tried 
to go off bravely. 

Ah, the dreariness when he was gone! Did she 
feel somewhat as her poor mother felt, she 
wondered, when little Joe was buried, or when 
William and Dave were carried out of the house ? 
She had missed them sorely, but she was only a 
little girl, and she had her mother. 

Granny bemoaned the loss constantly. No 
willing boy’s feet to run her errands, to hold her 
yarn, to wind her ball of carpet-rags! 

“I’m sure he knowed enough a’ready,’’ she 
grumbled. ‘‘He could read like a pa’son, and as 
fer figgerin’, none o’ them machine things could 
beat him. An’ he'll jest git spiled an’ weaned 
away.”’ 

A quick pang pierced Martha Corliss’s heart. 
She wished there was a houseful of children. She 
had half a mind to apply for some more, then she 
was jealous of her very love for him. No one 
should share it. It was a good thing, she thought, 
that no relatives would ever trouble themselves 
about him. 

But it seemed to her days had never been so 
long as in that busy September week. Like the 
children, she began to think Friday would never 
come, and started so early to drive over to Rocks- 
burg to bring him home that she had to linger 
about the town. 

A boy came running down the flagged path. 
His arms were around her neck. Let the others 
laugh if they wanted to! 

“There’s good stuff in that little chap,’ said 
the principal, Mr. Thorpe, to himself. ‘I hope 
he will never lose the courage of his affections !’’ 

Yes, school was splendid. “If it could only be 
moved down to Long Ridge!’’ sighed Larry. 

What a ride it was that glowing September day! 
And oh, what a joy to be at home! 

**You’ve actilly growed!’’ declared granny, in 
admiration. 

After a few weeks they settled to the new order 
of things. Larry was a quick scholar, though 
behind the boys of his age. Miss Corliss listened 
to his eager talk with a strange longing to be 
young—not to live her sad life over again, but to 
have the advantages of the present time. 

The world had grown to be a new place to her. 
Its great towns full of industries, its rivers dotted 
with ships, its coal and iron and gold and silver, 
its oil and gas wells —everything had a new 
existence. 

Larry’s love made her wonderfully happy; and 
the boyish things that he had said, and the 
wonderful school stories that he had told with 
such intense interest on his home visits, cheered 
her many a night as she and granny sat by the 





crackling logs without him. Her little boy— 
snatched out of misery and harm and made 
happy! 

So time went on and Larry shot up into a tall 
boy, still fair, with a frank, manly face. Greatly 
to his grief, granny fell ill and soon ceased to 
spice their way; she lay asleep now in a distant 
churchyard. 

Lena married, and she and her husband took a 
good deal of the charge and care at Long Ridge 
Farm. A sawmill was started down on the 
river, a canning factory and then a great tannery. 
Miss Mat prospered with the prosperity about her, 
and changed greatly. 

She toned down her voice, she corrected ‘her 
English, she took pains with her dress—for the 
sake of her boy, she said in a shamefaced way. 
She read the histories of the world and the 
nations, of great men and what they had done, 
of poets and artists, and felt that it was a 
wonderful thing to live in the world. 

Her little waif had brought these treasures to 
her. Amanpa M. Dove as. 

(To be continued.) 
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FROM SPRING TO SPRING. 


The way by which we came is very long : 
We started when each bird was in its nest, 
And now the air is full of flight and song : 
So let us stop and rest. 
New England Magazine. —Grace McGowan Cooke. 
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For the Companion. 


DUMMAN’S ISLAND. 


In the heart of Wayne County, Pennsylvania, 
lies Lake Ariel, with alternating field and forest 
on its shores. Between hills to the north of it is 
the pretty village of Ariel. 

The lake’s southern bay bends sharply to the 
west, and just at this bend Dumman’s Island 
stands, midway of the channel. This island, of 
not more than two acres, is covered with a growth 
of wild grass and stunted poplars. Why is it 
called Dumman’s Island ? 

The words are, without doubt, a corruption of 
the phrase ‘“‘Dumb Man’s Island,” and this is 
the story of its naming: 

Near the close of the last century, when the 
Miller and Polly families were hewing out farms 
from the hemlock forests south and east of the 
lake, a dumb man went to live on this island. 
Whence he came and how he subsisted no one 
knew, for no one had ever visited his habitation. 
His known wish that people should avoid the 
island had been respected. 

The dumb man was seldom seen on the main- 
land. He was tall, straight, firmly built, vigorous 
of motion, and was courteous to a nicety; but 
one looking into his clear eyes instinctively felt 
that to cross his will would be dangerous. So he 
was left alone upon his island. 

But there were two boys in the Jones settle- 
ment who resolved to visit the dumb man’s island 
together, and explore the mystery of his habita- 
tion. The name of one of these boys was 
Eliakim Jones; the identity of the other is 
uncertain, but he is said to have been Jason 
Polly. 

Their opportunity came one afternoon when 
the dumb man visited the mainland, called at 
the house of Eliakim’s father, and indicated his 
intention of going still farther into the clearing. 
The boys slipped away, entered a boat, and 
paddled hurriedly across the half-mile of water 
to a gravelly beach on the north shore of the 
dumb man’s island. Here they pulled their boat 
up and left it under cover of some overhanging 
bushes. 

It was in October, and darkness was already 
coming on, but the rising moon promised the boys 
sufficient light for exploration. 

Back toward the centre of the island, with a 
path leading up to it from the beach, was the 
dumb man’s cabin—a rude stone structure pieced 
out with wood. The boys started toward it, but 
before they had taken half a dozen steps they 
stopped in amazement at the sound of a singing 
voice. They could distinguish no words, but the 
tune was familiar to them, and was plainly made 
out. 

The voice was unlike any they had ever before 
heard. It was very sweet and very sad, and of a 
penetrating, tremulous and unearthly tone. 

The boys gazed at each other in dismay, and 
then, with one mind, retreated to their boat, 
which they drew into the shadow of the bushes 
none too soon; for the next moment something 
emerged from the hut, and moved slowly in the 
dim light toward the beach. 

It was a strange-looking creature, that partly 
rolled, partly dragged itself along the path, 
tumbling from side to side, stopping often as if 
for a moment’s rest. If it had limbs, they were 
invisible. It bore no bodily likeness to man or 
beast, save that once what seemed its white face 
gleamed for an instant in the moonlight. 

The boys crept into their boat and seized their 
paddles to push off; but even as they did so, 
they heard a faint splash of water on the lake, 
and turning, saw the dumb man coming rapidly 
from the mainland shore. He sat with his back 
The lads, hardly 
crouched down into the 


toward them, rowing his boat. 
daring to 
shadows. 

The strange figure on the path moved on with 
halting, dreadful motion to the water’s edge. 
The dumb man, with a few long, powerful 


breathe, 





strokes of the oars, sent the keel of his boat far 
up on the gravel of the beach. He leaped lightly 
to the ground, caught the strange object up in his 
arms, and kissed it. Then, most marvellous of 
all things, he talked to it! 


The dumb man actually talked! The boys 


could not distinguish his words; at least, they | 
Again we tell you to bring it forth.” 


were never able to tell what he said; but they 
knew that his voice was clear and musical, and 
they remembered that he spoke cheerfully and 
lovingly, and that once he laughed. They remem- 
bered, too, that the strange being answered— 
whether in words or not they could never say. 

Talking to and caressing the burden in his 
arms, the man walked up the path from the 
beach and entered the hut. 

The boys did not wait a moment to effect 
their escape. They pushed their boat off, leaped 
into it, and paddled away toward home as if for 
their lives. 

When the wake of moonlit water grew long 
behind them they breathed more freely, but they 
did not feel completely at ease until they shot 
into the shadows of the eastern shore. 

Before the blazing logs in the kitchen fire- 
place the boys that night told the story of 
their adventure to a family group of excited 
listeners. 

The next day the strange tale, with exaggera- 
tions, went the rounds of the neighborhood. The 
result was that fifteen men of the Jones and Polly 
settlements met in the kitchen of Deacon Abner 
Jones’s house three nights later to discuss the 
situation. 

The general opinion seemed to be that the dumb 
man had given himself up to heathenish rites and 
practices, and that he kept on his island a strange 
and awful being whom he worshipped as a god. 
It was soon decided to visit his premises, with 
intent to expel the dumb man and destroy his 
deity, if examination proved the surmises correct. 

**When shall we go?”’ asked one. 

“Now; to-night; at once!’ said several. 

Asa Miller arose to counsel moderation and 
delay; but the magnetic impulse which sways 
larger bodies had already done its work here. 
With one accord, the men seized their rifles and 
passed out into the night. 

They hurried to the lake, embarked in three 
boats, and soon reached the beach at Dumb 
Man’s Island. At the landing-place all was still. 
The moon was full, and the pale leaves of the 
poplar-trees shivered white in the light wind. 

Watching the bushes closely for an ambush, 
the men disembarked, drew up their boats, and 
gathered compactly to move on the dumb man’s 
hut; but-before they could take one step forward, 
the dumb man emerged from the cabin door and 
came rapidly toward them. 

They saw that he was armed. At fifteen paces 
from them he stopped, rested the butt of his rifle 
on the gravel at his feet, waved his hand toward 
them, pointed to the empty boats, and then across 
the lakes to their homes. 

There was no mistaking his meaning. His 
face, white and haggard in the moonlight, was 
desperate with earnestness. 

The men who faced him knew that he was in 
no mood for trifling; but they had come prepared 
for resistance, and were not to be turned back so 
easily. 

Simeon Polly stepped one pace to the front and 
said: 

“We have an errand here. When it is finished 
we will go back—not before. You havé deceived 
us; you set yourself up to be dumb, but those 
are with us who have heard you talk within four 
days. 

“Those are with us who have seen you, on 
your island here, caress some strange creature in 
the form of neither man nor beast. Listen! We 
want no heathen gods among us, nor yet the 
worshippers of them. We demand that you 
bring out the thing that you keep here.”’ 

The form of the dumb man straightened and 
hardened till its rigid outlines seemed to enclose a 
thing of iron and steel. On his face were first 
the red marks of anger, then the white hue of 
pain. 

Again he pointed commandingly to the lake 
and the eastern shore. When no heed was paid 
to his mute command, he lifted his rifle to the 
level of his chin, and tapped the barrel of the 
piece significantly. 

Then old Captain Nathan Miller, gaunt and 
bent since the days of Valley Forge, but hot- 
headed as in youth, cried out: 

“Aye, you can fire! Fire if you will; but in 
one second from the time you touch the trigger 
you will be riddled with bullets. An’ what'll your 
heathen god do then, with your body dead on the 
sand? Answer me that?” 

The dumb man dropped his rifle in his hands, 
and lowered his head as if in painful thought. 
For the moment there was silence. Noone stirred. 
All clearly heard the poplar leaves shivering, and 
the little waves that lapped the beach. 

Suddenly, from the direction of the hut, came 
a sound strangely like and unlike a human voice, 
fine and thrilling, dying soon into a sad and 
tremulous wail. 

A look of yearning and dread came over the 
dumb man’s face as he glanced toward his hut. 
Throwing his rifle to the ground at his feet, he 
turned full upon his visitors, and reached out his 
hands to them beseechingly. Then he spoke. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, *‘it is true that I am not 





men. I worship the God whom you worship. I 
have no heathen deity here. I have nothing here 
that calls for your disapproval. Believe me, I 
pray you, and go, that I may be alone.” 

Simeon Polly again spoke up. 

“If you have nothing here that is evil,”’ he said, 
“no harm will come of our seeing what you have. 


The dumb man—for so he must still be called, 
since he was never known in that region by any 
other name—advanced a few steps and stood for 
a moment looking intently into the faces of his 
visitors. They could see the trembling of his 
lower lip, and the glistening of tears in his eyes, 
for the moonlight fell full upon him. Then he 
said : 

“Gentlemen, give me three days to myself. It 
is alll ask. At the end of that time come again. 
I shall be here. All that I have will be here. 
Then I will show you everything. I will tell you 
everything. But now I ask you to go. See! I 
fall on my knees and implore you to go. As you 
are men, with hearts in your bosoms, I beseech 
you, by the love you bear your children, to go 
and leave me with my own!” 

He was on his knees on the sand. His hands 
were clasped before him. His head was bowed to 
his bosom, and his strong frame was shaken with 
emotion. 

. The men who faced him looked for a moment 
at each other in silence. Then, from the hut, 
came again that unearthly cry. 

It was sharp and piercing now, and full of 
agony. It vibrated on the air till the moonlight 
itself seemed tremulous. 

The kneeling man arose, turned his white face 
for one moment to his visitors, and then for one 
moment to the sky. 

‘‘Friends or foes,” he said, ‘‘may the good God 
counsel you.” 

Without another word he strode swiftly up the 
path away from the intruders, and disappeared in 
the shadows of his hut. 

For a full minute no one of the intruders spoke. 
They were under the melancholy spell of that last 
agonized cry. Then Deacon Abner Jones stepped 
out from among them, earnest and awe-stricken. 

‘‘Brethren,”’ he said, ‘‘we have no further busi- 
ness on this island to-night. If there is a mystery 
here, it is God’s mystery, and is not for us to 
fathom. Let us go home.” 

They turned back to the boats, and soon a great 
expanse of moonlit water lay between them and 
the shadowed shore of the island. 

Three days later the dumb man came, at even- 
ing, to the houge nearest to the lake. His eyes 
bore traces of long weeping, and his face was 
haggard and pitiful to look on. To the man whe 
met him at the door he said simply : 

“Tell the men who came to my island thrée 
nights ago that it is my wish that they shall come 
again to-morrow, after the noon hour, and bring 
with them some one to perform the rite of Chris- 
tian burial.’”’ Then he went away. 

Word was sent throughout the settlement. A 
preacher was found, and the next day three boats 
grated on the sandy beach of the island. The 
dumb man met his visitors at the landing-place, 
and as they stepped ashore he grasped each man’s 
hand and said: | 

‘IT thank you.” 

After a little he told them his story. Standing 
before them with bared head he said: 

“My friends, we are in the presence of death. 
At sunrise yesterday a soul went up from that 
hut to heaven. With my own hands I have 
coffined the clay and dug the grave. 

‘He who died was my child. His bodily form 
was not like yours or mine. To human eyes he 
was abhorrent. Thirteen years ago I brought 
him here, a babe, and kept from him the sight of 
all human beings save myself, that he might not 
realize the horror of his own deformity. The 
better to thwart the curiosity of others, I deceived 
you with a feigned dumbness. For this I now 
ask your pardon.” 

He paused. Some one in the company managed 
to blunder out that he had done right, and need 
ask no one’s pardon. 

Tears came into the dumb man’s eyes, anda 
great tenderness into his voice, and he said again, 
“I thank you. My friends, in that blighted body 
yonder there lived as sweet and beautiful a soul 
as ever passed to immortality. For thirteen years 
I have shut my eyes to all this fearfulness of form, 
and delighted in the strong and steadfast love of 
that loving child. 

“T declare to you to-day that I have borne no 
cross save this cross of parting, and even that 
becomes a crown of gladness on my head when 
I think of that bright spirit, freed from its dread 
imprisonment, as fair and glorious now as are the 
angels of God.” 

His eyes were lifted upward, his face was 
transfigured with joy, and those who looked on 
him said afterward that he must have seen the 
spirit of his child. 

A dead face smiled from the rude casket that 
was worthy of the sculptor’s chisel or the painter’s 
brush, so very beautiful was it as it lay there in 
the sweet serenity of death. 

Tenderly the bearers bore the coffined body to 
its grave, tenderly were said the words of Chris- 
tian burial. 

When all was over, the dumb man turned in 
his boat and looked, for the last time in life, on 
the rocky shores and yellowing foliage of his 


dumb. I have imposed upon you, but I have| island home. Over the grave of his child fora 
done you no harm. I am a man, as you are! hundred years the wild grass has grown, and the 
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leaves of the poplars have shivered in the wind, 
but no one now can mark the place of burial, and 
even the island’s story is nearly lost and for- 
gotten. HomER GREENE. 


* 
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BICYCLE SONG. 


Oh, give me the kiss of the morning breeze, 
And the rose of the morning s ye 
And the long brown road where the tired spirit’s load 
Slips off as the leagues go by! 
—London Spectator. 
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For the Companion. 


TWO TECHS ABROAD. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER I. 
A River Fire on the Yang-tsze. 


What is a “Tech?” The term is “short” for 
technologist, and is applied to students and grad- 
uates of technological institutes. 

The “two Techs” whose travels I will relate 
were, first, Mr. Justin Wright, C. E., and second a 
person who doubts—too modestly, I think—his 
ability to relate these experiences satisfactorily 
to the one or two millions of readers of this paper. 
At all events, he has stipulated with me that I 
shall not mention his name, but shall write the 
story as if I were the second “Tech.” 

Wright and my friend What’s-his-name, in whom 
for the time being I merge my own personality, 
graduated in June, 1886. We left the Institute 
theoretically civil engineers, with the world before 
us and an ambition to go to the ends of it, if the 
successful practice of our profession should take 
us there. 

At our class supper at graduation our old engi- 
neering professor dropped in. He was called 
upon to give us a parting word. He was not an 
orator, but a true man from top to toe nevertheless. 
What a drill he had given us! the best he had. 
His soul was in his teaching, and his classes were 
the apple of his eye. 

“You are the missionaries,” so he ended his 
speech—“missionaries of science. You go forth 
to make the earth a better habitation for mankind, 
to build its railroads, to drain its swamps, to 
irrigate its waste lands, to light it with electricity, 
to make it healthy. Your vocation is something 
more than merely practical; it is ennobling. 

“I would not say a word slightingly of those 
self-sacrificing men and women who go forth into 
foreign countries with the Bible and hymn-book 
in their hands. Their spirit is worthy of all rever- 
ence. I only say that you have it in your power 
to emphasize their work, and to illustrate the 
Christianity they proclaim. You will find—as 
they do—that the world is full of disease, poverty, 
filth and misery, because the conditions of life are 
bad. It is your business to better these evil condi- 
tions. Go ahead and do it. Do it vigorously and 
well. God bless every one of you! Good-by!” 

It will be seen that the professor took a broad 
view of the mission of science, and had great faith 
in his “boys”—a faith which I fear few of us will 
fully justify. In short, he is an optimist—one who 
believes in or hopes for the best in all things. 
Such persons are laughed at by pessimists—those 
who have no hope for anything good in the world. 

Wright and I soon found such a man on the other 
side of the world; for we had made a plan in 
accordance with the professor’s advice, and soon 
set off on a tour with our eyes open for improve- 
ment in our profession. 

Leaving home on the first of September, we 
crossed the continent to San Francisc@, and after- 
ward sailed for Yokohama and Shanghai. Here 
we remained two months, learning what we could 
of railroad projects for China—for we had an idea 
that we might secure contracts for building sec- 
tions of the proposed roads. 

One day early in March we embarked on the 
Yang-tsze passenger steamer JTai- Wo, and went up 
the great river to Nankin, where we fell in with 
a fellow-countryman named George Frost, who 
had been in China two years. Frost was an 
American of a class which the traveller and 
tourist is now likely to meet with in every country, 
the class of pushers and schemers. 

He was a companionable man—genial, shrewd, 
experienced in many kinds of business enterprise, 
and full of “go.” He had no technical education, 
but he had been almost everywhere, and acquired 
much practical knowledge. 

He had got out red cedar lumber on the west 
coast of Florida, and mahogany from San Domingo 
and Honduras; he had been sealing in Bering Sea, 
and had introduced patent rabbit-exterminators in 
Australia. Money he had made and lost time and 
again, but failures, which he termed “throws,” 
depressed him little. 

At this time he was in the employ of a Chinese 
gentleman of the mandarin class, who lived six- 
teen hundred miles up the Yang-tsze River, near 
the confluence with the Min, in the Province of 
Sz’chuen. For reasons which will appear, I 
prefer to conceal the real name of this Chinese 
grandee, and will speak of him as Lee Wung. 
Frost had come down to Han-kow, and later to 
Nankin, in a steam launch for the purpose of 
procuring, secretly, a small steam boiler and 
engine. 

“Railroads?” said he, quizzically, in reply to 
our inquiries. “You are all wrong. Don’t waste 
an hour more on trying to build railroads. It’s no 
zo. The Chinese won’t have them.” 

“Why not?” we asked. 


“Oh, well, because they’re Chinese. Take my | 


word for it; they won’t build them—not in our 
time. China is China. It’s old and tired. The 


priests, the philosophers, the scholars, the people | 


are all ancestor-worshippers, and don’t want 
anything new. Here and there a mandarin is 
eager to make money, like this young fellow I am 
now with. He is trying to get in steam, but is 
forced to keep quiet about it.” 

His words piqued our curiosity. 

“He’s a strange fellow,” said Frost. “Belongs 
to an old Chinese family of Sz’chuen. They own 
silk farms, wood-oil mills, iron mines, coal mines 


and salt wells, all about the upper province. They 
also largely control a great brick-tea trade to 
Thibet. 

“This Lee Wung is a mandarin, as Americans 

understand the word, though that doesn’t really 
| mean so much in China as foreigners suppose. 
| He is hardly more than a boy; only twenty-two or 
three years of age, I think, but he was in Europe 
two years, and spent-six months in America. He 
speaks French and English. 

“He wants to be a millionaire, spend his money 
in Paris, and go cruising around the world in an 
elegant steam yacht; so he has set to work to 
develop his properties. I have been with him a 
year. Weare at work very quietly, so as not to 
stir up a hornet’s nest at Pekin. 

“The Old China party that now rules things is 
flatly opposed to steam, electricity and all other 
Western inventions. The people share their 
prejudices. 
You may be sure of that. 

“T can get places for you with my man up in 
Sz’chuen,” Frost continued. “If you can handle 
water or gas he will hire you. Butif you’re par- 
ticular about working for a good-principled man, 
you won’t find him in my fellow. He is absolutely 
unscrupulous. 


makes me cringe at times. He has no more regard 
for human life than forafly. Yet he is as innocent 
and gentle-looking a little fellow as you ever 
saw.” 


Wright said. 
morals need not harm us. If he has engineering 
work that we like and he will pay for, we will do 
it.” 

We went up the Yang-tsze River with Frost in 
the steam launch—a craft something like a tug of 





So there’ll be no railroads very soon. | 


I have seen a good many bad men | 
in different parts of the world, but this youngster | 


“A good man is always preferable to a bad one,” | 
“But really I suppose this man’s | 


Frost took every precaution to avoid collisions, for 
if one had occurred, causing loss of life, an inves- 
tigation would have followed. In that case the 
fact that steam was being used on the upper river 
would have been officially reported in Pekin. 





| 
| 


At about nine o’clock the second evening we | 


arrived at the foot of one of the most dangerous 

rapids and gorges. As the sky was obscured at 
| intervals by broken masses of clouds, the Little 
| Dragon, our launch, was moored in a bight of the 
| shore ledges on the south side, where an arm of 
the turbulent stream makes a deep eddy round the 
base, and runs back to the rear of a huge rock. 

This is the Feng Hsia or Bellows Gorge, so called 
| from a huge crag which is fancied to resemble a 
| Chinese blacksmith’s bellows. A more craggy 
| canon it would be difficult to find anywhere. The 
| rocky walls, jagged, rent and distorted, rise to a 
| height of fifteen hundred feet or more. 
| At this season, a strong cold-air current sets 
through the great gap. We were not alone at our 
| insecure mooring, but came in just above a large 

S8z’chuen junk, laden with lime, below which 
| there were three other junks, loaded with raw 
| cotton and wax. 

The mighty stream, in its throes through the 
gorge, had a vast, rhythmic motion, now heaving 
up so ponderously in the sheltered eddy where we 
lay, that the launch was with difficulty prevented 


| 
| 
| 


from bumping into our neighbor, the junk, and | 


now subsiding into comparative quiet. 
But at last we obtained a firm hold for our lines, 


hours’ sleep, although the shouting and singing 
on the junks was not 
conducive to rest. 

| These sounds came 
half-muffied by the 

sough of the wind and ~ 





The Junks Afiame. 


of the province of Hupeh, where the stream is 
often higher than the adjacent lands, and is only 


ments which sooner or later yield to the spring 
floods, and cause wide-spread disaster. 

Along both banks, and as far over the plains as 
the eye can penetrate the soft haze, are hundreds 
of villages and cities, and on the broad river itself 
are thousands of boats and junks laden with coal, 
salt, wood-oil, rice, cotton, silk and opium. One 
must see China in order to be able to realize its 
populous immensity. 

Foreigners commonly speak of the river as the 
Yang-tsze, but the Chinese of different sections 


River. They call it, too, the Ta Kiang, Great 
River, and on its upper course the Kin-sha Kiang, 
or Golden Stream, from the gold which is washed 
from the gravel bars in its bed through western 
Sz’chuen. 


from the sea, there is a long series of rapids. 
Here for three hundred miles the great river flows 
through a long succession of gorges which often 
confine the channel to a breadth of four hundred 
yards, and display perpendicular or overhanging 
cliffs from three hundred to two thousand feet 
high. 

The scenery is grand, often terrible; always 
picturesque. Many of the frowning cliffs are 
crowned with pagodas, or temples; quaint old 
walled towns and numerous villages are built at 
nooks and angles of the crags, and everywhere, 
either slowly towed by hundreds of “trackers,” 
with their long cry of “Chor! Chor! Chor!” or 
descending rapidly on the eddying yellow current, 
are high-sterned river craft of from forty to two 
hundred tons’ burden, laden with the produce of 
the country above. 

Our launch stemmed the strong current without 
much difficulty, and we voyaged rapidly up the 
river. As Frost had with him a young Chinese 
lao-ta,—captain,—whom he was training to attend 
to the engine, two firemen, two deck hands, a tai- 
kung, or pilot, and a cook, we were much at our 
ease, with leisure to enjoy the scenery. 

Directly above Ichang the river broadens and 
assumes the aspect of a deep mountain lake, nearly 
a mile in breadth and several miles in length, 
surrounded on all sides by high, precipitous hills. 
| Steaming toward the upper end of it, we could 
discern no inlet of the river till suddenly, in the 
rocky face of the precipice on the right hand, a 
great chasm opened, very narrow and wild, seem- 
ing to be scarcely wide enough for a boat to 
enter. Through this gorge the river issues. 





Our chart describes this as the Ichang Gorge; | 


| but the Chinese term it the Hsia Hoang Mao, or 

gorge of the Yellow Cat, from a tawny crag at the 

| entrance which is thought to resemble a cat. 

| A bright moon shone during the first four nights 

| after passing Ichang, so that we were able to go on 
steadily, and, indeed, stopped only when obliged 
to do so at rapids, where the channel was obstructed 
by boats and junks descending or being towed up. 


and provinces along its course call it the Kiang, or | 


In size and volume the Yang-tsze resembles our | 
Mississippi, but not in other respects, for on the | 
Yang-tsze above Ichang, twelve hundred miles | 





| burned a red beacon fire, the glare from which fell 
|} on a row of junks tied up to the farther shore, 


| life-boats, moored in a pool, a little way below. 


| 
| 


and at about eleven o’clock turned in for a few | 


about ten tons’ burden. For the first eight hundred | the subdued deep roar of the river. At the top of | 
miles our route lay through the vast alluvial plains | a Smoke Tower on the heights across the river | 





Not long after midnight we were roused by loud 


shouts of “Ta-chang! Ta-chang! Ta-chang!” 
This signifies ‘“Unmanageable!” or “Broken 
loose!” Alarmed shouts from the neighboring 
junks followed. We jumped up and ran out to see 
what had happened. The cause of the uproar was 
| at once apparent. 
In the blended moonlight and firelight a large 
| junk loaded with wood-oil, which in China is the 
| universal substitute for paint, could be seen coming 
down the gorge, stern-foremost, quite uncontrolled. 
| We thought it would pass us, but it made a sudden 
| sheer into the eddy, like a runaway horse, and ran 
| with a horrible crash into the junk next us. 
| The shock smashed things generally, and was 
| followed by such a yell as only three or four 
hundred excited Chinese can utter. 


pushed up a shelving ledge, half out of the water. 
With some difficulty we regained our legs on the 
sloping deck, and hurriedly took such measures as 
we could, to prevent further damage. 

While we were in the midst of these efforts, and 
were not much attending to the shouting of our 
neighbors, a tremendous roaring noise began. 
It increased in volume momently, and grew till it 
was as if a volcano had burst forth. 

“For heaven’s sake! Mr. Frost, what’s that?” 
Wright shouted. 

We climbed from the rocks to the deck of the 
launch and looked around. From the junk along- 
side us a great steam arose with commotion as 
from the boiling and spluttering of a gigantic 
caldron. Soon the vast white clouds prevented us 
from seeing anything. The Chinese were scram- 
bling ashore for their lives. 

One or two leaped aboard our launch, wild-eyed 
and yelling with terror. What to make of it all 
we did not know, until Frost caught one Chinese 
word for lime. 

“Great guns!” he exclaimed. 
of quick-lime. 
slaking at once!” 

The noise was deafening. Steam spurted out of 
| the junk’s hull. Her deck split, her sides cracked 
and bulged. Lime dust and steam flew out at the 
opened seams. 

Suddenly a red jet of flame streamed through 
her decks. Then a fresh outcry rose, not only 
from this junk, but from the wood-oil junk and the 
cotton junks below. In half a minute the lime 
jank was all ablaze. 
| “We’re lost!” groaned Frost. 

“Get buckets!” shouted Wright. 

Frost rallied a little, and called to our men. 
Snatching every pail we could find, we threw water 
over our little craft, drenching the deck, deck- 
house and sides. There came a vast rhythmic 
heaving of the eddy, which fortunately separated 
us a little from-the burning junk. 

It heeled over into the deeper water on the 
channel side, and fouled with one of the cotton 
junks below. But by this time the wood-oil junk 


“That junk is full 








that had caused the mischief was on fire, and 
burning like a tar-barrel. 

These three craft lay afoul of each other, and 
blazed fiercely. It grew terribly hot. Sparks and 
shreds of rigging fell in showers. Flame was 
driving down stream in sheets and clouds. Stand 
ing on the rocks we threw water, like madmen, 
over the launch, taking refuge under its side when 
we could no longer face the heat. 

Then another of the cotton junks caught fire; 
the third one cast off and dropped down stream. 
Next the wood-oil junk drifted loose all ablaze, 
and went down the river a veritable fire-ship, 
while yells from the crews of boats below evinced 
their terror at her approach. 

Drenched to our skins, we plied our water 
buckets so well that, although the burning lime 
junk was scarcely twenty feet clear of us, we 
succeeded in preventing the launch from taking 
fire. 

One of the red life-boats came across and aided 
us a little. But it was not till daybreak that we 
dared seek any rest from our watchfulness an 
labor. 

The two cotton junks had burned steadily till 
morning, the lime junk was gone, the oil junk 
totally consumed. Their crews now sat forlornly 
on the rocks, in the cold dawn, looking at the 
wreck in dull bewilderment, the picture of hope 
lessness. 

It was reported that one of the “lao-tas” 
owner-captains had thrown himeelf into the wate 
in despair, and many more of the poor fellows 
looked as if they wished themselves dead. 

“Oil, cotton, junks and all gone up, and not a 
blessed cent of insurance!” said Frost. 

We pitied them, but had been so badly scorched 
ourselves that we, too, felt like objects for pity. 

Cc. 


(To be continued.) 
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A. STEPHENS. 
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A BIRD OF MEMORY. 


And after you have quite forgot 
Or all outgrown some vanished thought, 
Back to your mind to make its home, 
A dove or raven, it will come, 
— Selected. 


~~ 
> 





For the Companion. 


EGG-SHELLS AND YOUNG BIRDS. 


In May two boys in town wrote to me to explain 
to them the meaning of the egg-shells, mostly 
those of robins, that were to be seen lying about 
on the ground here and there. I supposed every 
boy knew where most of these egg-shells came 
from. As soon as the young birds are out, the 
mother bird removes the fragments of shells from 
the nest, carrying them in her beak some distance, 
and dropping them here and there. All our song 
birds, so far as I know, do this. 

Sometimes, however, these shells are dropped 
by blue-jays after their contents have been 
swallowed. The jay will seize a robin’s egg by 
thrusting bis beak into it, and hurry off lest he be 
caught in the act by the owner. Ata safe distance 
he will devour the contents at his leisure, and 


restrained from forming vast lakes by embank-| and on a yellow Chinese gunboat and two red | drop the shell. 


The robins, however, have more than once 
caught the jay in the act. He has the reputation 
among them of being a sneak thief. Many anil 
many atime during the nesting season you may 
see a lot of robins mob a jay. The jay comes 


| slyly prowling through the trees, looking for his 


Our launch had been shoved violently around and | 


She’s filling with water, and it’s all | 


favorite morsel, when he is discovered by a 
vigilant robin, who instantly rushes at him crying, 
“Thief! thief!” at the top of his voice. All the 
robins that have nests within hearing gather tu 
the spot and join in the pursuit of the jay, scream 
ing and scolding. 

The jay is hustled out of the tree in a hurry, 
and goes sneaking away with the robins at his 
heels. He is usually silent, like other thieves, 
but sometimes the birds make it so hot for him 
that he screams in anger and disgust. 

Of the smaller birds, like the vireos and warblers, 
the jay will devour the young. 

My little boy one day saw a jay sitting beside 
a nest in a tree, probably that of the red-eyed 
vireo, and coolly swallowing the just-hatched 
young, while the parent birds were powerless to 
preventhim. They flew at him and snapped their 
beaks in his face, but he heeded them not. A 
robin would have knocked him off his feet at her 
first dive. 

The belief prevails more or less that when the 
eggs of a bird are ready to hatch, the shell is 
broken by the mother bird. Even Bryant puts 
this notion into one of his poems. 

The mother bird hath broken for her brood 
Their prison shell, or shoved them from the nest, 
Plumed for their earliest flight. 

But the notion is erroneous. The young bird 
breaks its own prison shell, which becomes very 
brittle at the last. It would be a very risky 
procedure to aid the young bird in this matter. 
The struggle to free itself from the shell seems al! 
important. 

I once met a gentleman on the train who told me 
about a brood of quails that had hatched out under 
his observation. He was convinced that the mother- 


| quail had broken the shells for the young birds. 


He sent me one of the shells to convince me that it 
had been broken from the outside. 

At first glance it did appear so. It had been cut 
around near the large end, with the exception of a 
small space, as if by regular thrusts or taps from a 
bird’s beak, so that this end opened like the lid of 
a box on a hinge, and let the imprisoned bir: 
escape. What convinced the gentleman that the 
force had been applied from the outside was that 
the edges of the cut or break were bent in. 

If we wish rightly to interpret nature, to get at 
the exact truth of her ways and doings, we must 


| cultivate what is called the critical habit of mind; 
| that is, the habit of mind that does not rest with 


mere appearances. One must sift the evidence, 
must cross-question the facts. This gentleman 
was a lawyer, but he laid aside the cunning of his 
craft in dealing with this question of these egg- 


| shells. 





The bending in, or the indented appearance of 
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the eles of o~ shells was owing to the fact that 
the thin paper-like skin that lines the interior of 





the shell had dried and shrunken, and had thus | have leprosy, 


drawn the edges of the shell inward. The cut | 
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Late in oe season one of the parent birds 
seemed smitten with some fatal malady. If birds 
this must have been leprosy. The 
| poor thing dropped down through a maple-tree 


was made by the beak of the young bird, probably | close by the house, barely able to flit a few feet 


by turning its head from right to left; one little | at a time. 


point it could 
not reach, and this 

formed the hinge of 

the lid I have spoken of. 

Is it at all probable that if the 
mother bird had done this work she 
would have left this hinge, and left it upon 
every egg, since the hinge was of no use? The 
complete removal of the cap would have been 
just as well. 

Neither is it true that the parent bird shoves its 
young from the nest when they are ready to fly, | 
unless it be in the case of doves and pigeons. | 
Our small birds certainly do not do this. The 
young birds will launch out of their own motion 
as soon as their wings will sustain them, and 
sometimes before. 

There is usually one of the brood a little more 
forward than its mates, and this one is the first to 
venture forth. In the case of the bluebird, chick- 
adee, highhole, nut-hatch and others, the young 
are usually a day or two in leaving the nest. 

The past season I was much interested in seeing 
a brood of chickadees, reared on my premises, 
venture upon their first flight. Their heads had 
been seen at the door of their dwelling—a cavity 
in the limb of a pear-tree—at intervals for two or 
three days. 

Evidently they liked the looks of the great 
outside world; and one evening, just before sun- 
down, one of them came forth. His first flight 
was of several yards to a locust, where he alighted 
upon an inner branch, and after some chirping 
and calling proceeded to arrange his plumage, and 
compose himself for the night. 

I watched him till it was nearly dark. He did 
not appear at all afraid there alone in the tree, but 
put his head under his wing and settled down for | 
the night as if it was just what he had always 
been doing. There was a heavy shower a few 
hoars later, but in the morning he was there 
upon his perch in good spirits. 

T happened to be passing in the morning when 
another one came out. He hopped out upon a 
limb, shook himself, and chirped and called 
loudly. After some moments an idea seemed to | 
strike him. His attitude changed, his form 
straightened up, and a thrill of excitement seemed 
to run through him. I knew what it all meant; 
something had whispered to the bird, “Fly!” 
With a spring and a cry he was in the air, and 
made good headway to a near hemlock. 

Others left in a similar manner during that day 
and the next, till all were out. 

Some birds seem to scatter as soon as they are 
out of the nest. With others the family keeps 
together the greater part of the season. Among 
birds that have this trait may be named the 
chickadee, the bluebird, the nut-hatch, the king- 
bird, the phcebe-bird, and others of the true fly- 
catchers. 

One frequently sees the young of the phcebe 
sitting in a row upon a limb, while the parents 
feed them in regular order. Twice I have come 
upon a brood of young but fully fledged screech- 
owls in a dense hemlock wood, sitting close 
together upon a low branch. They stood there 
like a row of mummies, the yellow curtains of | 
their eyes drawn together to a mere crack, till 
they saw themselves discovered. 

Then they all changed their attitudes as if an 
electric current had passed through the branch 
upon which they sat. Leaning this way and that, 
they stared at me like frightened cats till the 
mother took flight, when the young followed. 

This family of chickadees kept in the trees 
about my place for two or three weeks. They 
hunted the same feeding-ground over and an | 
and always seemed to find an abundance. The | 
parent birds did the hunting, the young did the | 
calling and the eating. At any hour in the day 
you could find the troop slowly making their 
way over some part of their territory. 








| absolute indifference with which she is regarded 


Its plumage appeared greasy and 






filthy, and its strength was about gone. I placed 
it in the branches of a spruce-tree, and never saw 
it afterward. Joun BuRRovcus. 
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For the Companion. 
HEROISM. 


One giryek with glittering blade of steel and lo! 
Rode from the field of battle conqueror-like. 
The other silent stood before his foe, 
hero—since he had foreborne to strike. 


JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


~ 


TROUBLE IN SPAIN. 


Nothing could show more clearly the low estate 
to which Spain has fallen in recent times than the 





and treated by the other European powers. Neither 
of the great rival parties in Europe seeks alliance 
with her. She does not enter into the calculations 
in regard to the supposed coming war. She has 
scarcely been heard of, indeed, in international 
politics, since the question of the Spanish succes- 
sion led to the war of 1870. 

Yet this is the kingdom which three centuries 
ago, under the gloomy tyrant, Philip II., brooded 
over Europe, from Naples to the German Ocean, 
and seemed on the point of seizing the empire of 
the world. 

Spain is certainly an exception to the rule that 
‘happy is the nation that has no history.’ 
To-day she is far from being a happy nation, 
although the events which mark her recent career 
are not very startling. 

It is true that the old Bourbon royal line, 
which is once more established on the Spanish 
throne, seems securely settled there. The boy 
king, aged six, could arouse the hatred of no one; 
and his mother, Maria Christina, who reigns in 
his stead, though an Austrian and a foreigner, 
has won the confidence and even affection of the 
great mass of her little son’s subjects. 

For all this the government of Spain is troubled ; 
its situation may even be described as dangerous. 
It seems to be sliding along the downward path 
which has already brought her neighbor, Portugal, 
to so abject and hopeless a condition. 

There has recently taken place what is called a 
“crisis’”’ in Spain. Senor Canovas del Castillo, 
the leader of the Conservatives, who has been | 
Prime Minister since November, 1891, was 
defeated early in December, and with his cabinet | 
was compelled to resign. | 

This defeat was effected by a split in the | 
Conservative party, a large section of it voting | 
against Del Castillo. They did this because they 
held the Prime Minister responsible for large | 
frauds and embezzlements which had just come | 
to light in the city government of Ma@rid. 

The new mayor of Madrid, the Marquis de | 
Cubas, made a report of the city’s resources | 
and debts, which, as one American paper says, | | 
“discloses a scandalous state of affairs, and | 
demonstrates that Madrid, under a monarchy, | 
has been more mercilessly robbed than New York | 
was by Tweed.” 

Madrid, indeed, is so sunken in debt that the | 
national government is forced to lend its credit to 
restore Madrid’s finances, and this implies the | 
imposition of more taxes on the already heavily 
burdened Spanish people. 

In fact, how to “‘make both ends meet,” is the | 











most perplexing problem to Spain, just as it is to 
Germany, Austria, Russia and Italy. Her budget 
never comes out with the balance on the right 
side, though taxes grow heavier as time goes on. 
Her debt, too, increases as deficits multiply. 
Her approach to bankruptcy is little retarded by 
any measure of relief her ministers devise. 

The revenues of Spain remain almost station- 
ary, in spite of increased taxation. The receipts 
were one hundred and forty-seven million dollars 
in 1878, and only one hundred and sixty millions 
in 1890. 

The expenditures exceed the receipts every year 
by many million dollars, and the debt has conse- 
quentiy increased largely. It now amounts to 
more than twelve hundred million dollars—an 
enormous sum for so poor a country. 

Even this does not include the floating debt, 
which is more than sixty millions. A financial 
collapse seems certain to take place in the near 
future. 

_ What the future has in store for the present 
government of Spain he would be a bold man 
who would venture to predict. 


* 
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For the Companion. 
SUCCESS. 


The bird that sang at bm ay Uy, prime 
A shrill, uncertain, soull 
Wining hrough a melodious clime, 
d sin, 


That charmed the ear of dying Day. 
ALFRED J. HouGuH. 


* 
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THE PUBLIC LANDS. 


It is a common remark that the public land 
suitable for settlement for farming purposes in 
the West is nearly exhausted, and that soon the 
intending settler will be unable to obtain a farm 
from ‘‘Uncle Sam”’ on the favorable terms which 
have been offered in the past. 

It is true that the patenting of land to settlers 
is no longer on the increase. The number of 
acres actually ‘‘preémpted’’ or ‘“homesteaded”’ 
shows a general tendency to diminish. In the 
fiscal year 1891-92 the government patented to 
all classes of occupants—agriculturists, miners, 
purchasers of swamp lands, railroads, Indians 
and so on—somewhat more than nineteen million 
acres, against nearly twenty-three million acres 
in the year 1890-91. Of agricultural lands, 
nearly three million acres fewer were patented to 
settlers in the last fiscal year than in the year 
preceding. This shows that the tide has turned. 

Yet the totals are still large, and the extent of 
the public domain still remaining is vast. In 
round numbers the vacant lands belonging to the 
United States government, outside of Alaska, 
still amount to five hundred and sixty millions of 
acres—an area more than eleven times that of the 
great State of Minnesota. 

But of course this vast area includes an 
immense domain of mountains and other land 
hopelessly unavailable for settlement. Only 
about one-half of it has been surveyed, and the 
other half is believed to include little land that is 
likely to be worth cultivating for agricultural 
crops. 

But the land still open to agricultural settle- 
ment, including that which may be made valuable 
by irrigation, still bears a large proportion to the 
amount which is annually taken up for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The largest body of surveyed vacant land now 
in the hands of the government is to be found in 
the Territory of New Mexico. It consists of 
nearly forty million acres. Wyoming comes 





‘next on the list, and Colorado and California are 


close behind. In all these states and territories 
irrigation is necessary for cultivation. 

But if ‘‘Uncle Sam” has lost by settlement a 
great proportion of the land that may be given 
away or sold to settlers which does not require 
irrigation, he also has a source of supply of such 
lands. Since 1889 about thirty million acres of 
land, much of it good agricultural land, have been 
released by Indian tribes, and restored to the 
public domain. 

All this may be said to be put in the way of 
settlement by white farmers, and the released 
Indian land is the object of a general demand on 
the part of intending agricultural settlers. 

This process is accompanied by an allotment of 
lands in severalty to Indians. There have been 
more than twelve thousand allotments of this 
kind in the past’four years. 

The release of Indian lands by tribes to whom 
land is being given in severalty will continue, but 
certainly not fast enough to supply the demand 
for it. The rush to obtain such Indian lands 
proves that, in spite of the land-office statistics 
showing so great an amount of government land 
remaining vacant, the pressure upon good farming 


| land not needing irrigation is already great. 


The policy of the Federal government has 
always been highly liberal toward the intending 
settler upon the public land, and it remains so. 


| Not only does the government part with its 
| surveyed lands to settlers under various favorable 


| laws, but a policy has been adopted looking 
| toward government irrigation works in the arid 
| Sections. Extensive surveys and examinations 
| have been made of lands which might be irrigated 
and of possible sources of water-supply for such 
a purpose. 

Under acts of Congress passed for the purpose, 
the President has reserved from sale several large 








tracts of forest land about the headwaters of 
streams, which may be needed as sources of 
supply for future irrigation works. 

Should extensive irrigation be undertaken at 
the expense of the government, the day in which 
the public agricultural land will be exhausted 
may be far distant. 


~ 
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AMUSEMENT. 


A curious explanation is given by some of the 
dictionaries of the origin of the term “canard,” 
which is commonly applied to any false report or 
hoax by which the public is cheated. After the 
Reign of Terror in France, the people turned by 
what was perhaps a natural reaction to jokes and 
cumbrous tricks upon each other, many of which 
partook of the coarseness of the epoch just passed. 
The newspapers vied with each other in starting 
false and grotesque reports. 

One of these in a Parisian journal was to the 
effect that to test the voracity of ducks a naturalist 
in Paris had shut twenty of these birds in a cage, 
and killed one every quarter of an hour, feeding 
the flesh to its comrades. At the end of five hours 
but one duck remained. It had devoured all of 
its nineteen companions. 

This impossible tale gained a sudden and wide 
credence which astonished even its inventor. It 
was translated into English and the Continental 
languages, and copied from journal to journal 
until i¢ reached India and this country. So gen- 
eral was its acceptance that subsequent hoaxes 
have been given the name of canard (duck). 

Our forefathers were fond of ponderous jokes. 
An Irish student whose freaks Lever has described 
in his story of Charles O’Malley is still one of the 
boasts of Trinity College. The spot is shown in 
College Green where, by staring at a man-hole in 
the sewer, he collected a great mob who were 
convinced some prisoners were trying to escape, 
and tore up the whole street in their zeal to help 
them to freedom. 

The scene of Theodore Hook’s gigantic hoaxes 
is remembered in~ London, and the window is 
pointed out where he once watched all day the 
huge concourse of foot-passengers, wagons, horse- 
men and coaches that his trick had brought to 
block up the streets around the dwelling of a 
woman against whom he had a grudge. 

The students of the great English universities 
have given up much of the cruel practice of hazing 
which originated there, but it is said they still 
spend much of their time in ponderous practical 
jokes, sometimes giving days to their preparation. 

The average American is usually too practical 
and too well-bred to relish this kind of fun. His 
danger lies in putting to too great an extent good- 
fellowship, geniality and amusement out of his 
life. All work and no play makes Jack not only a 
dull, but sometimes a vicious boy. 
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A CRUEL FASHION. 


An American woman in Paris, a couple of years 
ago when the fashion of trimming bonnets with 
dead birds was at its height, saw in it a chance of 
making money enough to pay her expenses in the 
gay capital for another season. 

She made a contract to supply a Parisian 
millinery firm with twenty thousand bird-skins at 
forty cents apiece. Returning home she went to 
a large island on the Virginia coast, which had 
always been a famous breeding-ground for gulls 
and other birds, and offered to pay ten cents for 
each skin. The same offer was published along 
the southern coast. The gunners went to work. 
Every kindof bird was slaughtered, from the heron 
to the humming-bird. The murder was wholesale. 
As a result thousands of women decorated their 
hats with the dead bodies that winter, and the 
shrewd American woman, with her profit over 
expenses of four or five thousand dollars, spent 
probably a gay season in Paris, untroubled by 
remorse. 

But the mother birds being shot, countless fledg- 
lings died of starvation in the nests. On the 
island, which for hundreds of years had been full 
of innocent, happy life, there is now scarcely the 
chirp of a bird to be heard. 

This is but one chapter of the story of the wide- 
spread destruction of birds to satisfy the vanity 
of women. 

In a single season it is said that five millions of 
dead birds were used by the milliners of our sea- 
board cities. Over forty-two thousand of these 
came from Cape Cod alone. 

In one auction store in London turing a single 
season over half a million bird-sxins from the 
West Indies and Brazil were sold. 

Since the vigorous protest by the best class of 
Americans against this reckless destruction of the 
most beautiful and harmless of God’s creatures, it 
has greatly diminished. The most giddy school- 
girl questions now whether good taste or good 
feeling will allow her to carry on her head a dead 
carcass, which suggests a desolated home full of 
starved nestlings. 

If every girl and woman would resolve never te 
wear such a ghastly decoration they would save 
for the world myriads of innocent lives, and in 
many cases useful lives to husbandmen. 
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STAGES OF PROGRESS. 


It is a wise teacher who knows how and when to 
encourage his pupils. He must be truthful. He 
must do nothing to provoke a spirit of vanity. 
But though his pupil be never so dull,—indeed, 
because the pupil is dull,—he must by some means 
or other keep him from becoming quite disheart- 
ened. 

On the other hand, there are times in every 
young student’s life when he needs to be tempo 
rarily discouraged, and it is part of the teacher’s 
business to discover these times and produce thie 
discouragement. 

Dr. James Freeman Clarke once went to see 
Margaret Fuller when she was teaching in Provi- 
dence. She showed him two packages of letters 
which, she said, would give him to understand the 
kind of work she was doing for her scholars. 
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“This package,” she said, “contains the letters | lady said quite audibly, as he was about to begin | Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 


which they usually write to me when they have 
been with me two or three months. ‘O Miss 
Fuller,’ they say, ‘we did not know till we came to 
you how ignorant we were. We seem to know 
nothing at all, and not to be able to learn anything. 
We might as well give up. 

able to study to any purpose.’ 

“This package of letters,” said Miss Fuller, “I 
have labelled Under conujction. 

“This other package,” she continued, “holds the 
letters they write to me some time afterward. In 
these they say: 

“‘We owe you ever so much for showing us 
how we can become something better. We are 
still very stupid, but we now feel as if we were in 
the right way, and were making some progress. 
Pray help us to do more and better. You have 
given us courage, and taught us how to go for- 
ward.’ 

“This package,” said she, “I label, Obtained a 
hope.” 

The student who has never been “under convic- 
tion” of his own ignorance has good reason to 
doubt whether he has yet begun to know anything 
that is truly worth knowing. 


NATURE’S LOVER. 


Charles Kingsley was to the very end of his life 
thrilled and dominated by the beauty of the outer 
world. He had a fierce delight in the stronger 
and wilder phases of nature, a sort of Viking 
spirit that was stirred by wind and wave. One 
wild autumnal night, after he had been reciting 
the story of a Cornish shipwreck, he suddenly cried | 
to his guests: 

“Come out! come out and look!” 

They followed him into the garden, to be met by 
a tempestuous rush of warm rain. The preacher- 
poet, heedless of personal discomfort, stood lost in | 
thought and recollection, and suddenly exclaimed, | 
in tones of intense enjoyment: 

“Splendid! what a night! drenching! This is a | 
night when you young men can’t talk, can’t think | 
too much poetry.” | 

Intensely sensitive to every mood of nature, he 
sometimes shrank from her cruelty. 

“Don’t go out to-day,” he said once to a friend. | 
“There is a northeast wind that will kill you if you 
give itachance. It’s an assassin.” 

His love for science never seemed to mar his 
poetic enjoyment of earth and sky. A friend says 
of him that he could tell all about the hidden 
waterfall that filtered its way through the rocks of 


Snowdon, and that he could with equal pleasure | 
kneel down by the side of it, where it tinkled | 


against a stone, and cry, with the delight of a 
child: 
“Listen to the fairy bells!” 


Some one asked him, at one such rapt moment, 


whether his scientific knowledge had not dulled 
his sense of the mystery and splendor of the outer 
world. A sad and tender look overspread his 
face, and for a moment he was silent. Then he 
said, slowly: 

“I know what you mean. Itis so. But there are 
times, rare moments, when nature looks at me 
again with the old, old look.” 

Yet those who observed him most felt that such 
moments were by no means rare. Some of his 
last words showed his faithfulness to England’s 
beauty. 

“Tell him,” he said, speaking of his son, “tell 
him I am looking at the most beautiful scene I 
ever saw.” 
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A YEAR’S IMMIGRATION. 


In the fiscal year ending with June 30, 1892, five 
hundred and eighty thousand immigrants arrived 
in the United States, not counting those who came 
from Canada and other American countries. This 
is a number considerably above the average immi- 
gration for the ten fiscal years preceding 1890, 
which was about five hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. 

Of this great number, only two thousand were 
found to have come in violation of the laws 
already passed restricting immigration, and were 
sent back to Europe. These laws, therefore, had 
the effect to return about one in two hundred and 
eighty of the immigrants who came to us; but the 
superintendent of immigration expresses the 
belief that they had the effect to restrain at least 
fifty thousand from coming at all. 

If this is correct, the enforcement of the present 
restrictive laws has had an effect which was to 
have been desired; and yet the increased immi- 
gration in spite of them proves that a distressed 
condition of labor in the Old World may more 
than offset any such restrictive legislation as we 
have already upon the Federal statute-books. 

Of the immigrants who were received into the 
country in the fiscal year noted, sixteen per cent. 
were unable to read or write in their own lan- 
guage. They added a vast bulk to the burden of 
illiteracy which the country is already compelled 
to carry upon its shoulders, and which might be 
considerably lessened by laws forbidding entrance 





into the country of immigrants who are unable to | 


read and write. 
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ODD COMMENT. 





Clifford Harrison says, in his “Stray Records,” | 
that one who gives public or private recitations is | 
certain to hear remarkable comments on his work. | 


Most people wish for something emotional and 
dramatic, where the color is laid on with a heavy 
brush and sentiment is rampant. 


“I like to be curdled,” said a great lady to him | 
“I like that piece about a child run over | 


one day. 
by atrain. Oh, isn’t itrun over? Well, you think 
it’s going to be run over, and that’s nearly as 
good.” 

Another lady once asked, with a gracious and 
sunny smile, “Don’t you recite anything about a 
good murder?” 

Mr. Harrison had put down Mrs. Browning’s 
“Dead Pan” for a private recital, where he was 


sure the audience would be above the average, | 
and would consequently understand it; yet one 


We shall never be | 


| ARISTOCRATIC BEVERAGE. 


| ce 


the poem: 

“What is the next piece? Something funny, I 
hope. Oh yes, l see; ‘The Dead Pan.’ Dear me, 
| how odd! Of course it’s funny; something about 
| bad cooking, I suppose!” 


A landlord of an English inn tells a story of 
some ambitious patrons. Unlike certain persons 
who aspire to copy the customs of the more wealthy 
and fashionable, these were independent enough 
to say, after one experiment, “The gentlefolks is 
welcome to it for we.” The landlord overheard 
this whispered conversation : 


“Didst ever drink port, Jim?” 

“No. What is it?” 

“Why, port—port wine; it’s the stuff as the gen- 
tlefolks is fond on.” 

“] reckon it’ll be main expensive then.” 

“Oh, we can stand it amongst the three on us! 
Got any port wine, landlord?” 

Thus addressed the landlord replied, “Yes, some 
of the finest in the country.” 

“What's it run to?” 

“Seven an’ six a bottle.” 

“They figured it out,” the landlord tells the | 
story, “with a stump of an ode pencil on the top 
| o’ the table, an’ when they’d made up their minds | 

as seven an’ sixpence was a half a crown apiece | 

amongst the three on ’em, they ordered a bottle. 

I sent my man down to the cellar for it, and I went 

out to look at my pigs. 

“When I come back there they was sittin’ wry- | 
mouthed an’ lookin’ at one another, wi’ some 
muddy-lookin’ stuff in the glasses. ‘Gentlemen,’ I 
says, ‘ye don’t seem to like your liquor.’ 

“ «Like it!’ says one on’em. ‘If this is the stuff | 
| the gentlefolks like drinkin’, the gentlefolks is | 
welcome to it for we.’ } 

“T turns to my man, and ‘Bill,’ says I, ‘where | 
did ye get this bottle o’ port from?’ 

“‘Why,’ he says, ‘I got it from the fust bin on | 
the left-hand side.’ 

“*‘Why, you ode idiot,’ I says, ‘you browt ’em | 


wo» 


mushroom ketchup! 





NO SENTENCE. 

A French gentleman who visited Dalmatia in 
Austro-Hungary tells how he unconsciously posed 
as a native dignitary. He visited the police court | 


| of Zara, the capital of the country, one day to | 
take some sketches of the Dalmatian peasants | - 


who had been summoned from neighboring villages | 
as witnesses in a case that was being tried. Among | 
others he sketched two fine-looking old women. 


Each wore on her head a large, snow-white | 
turban trimmed with red ribbons, and great braids 
| of false hair tied with green ribbons. Their broad 
silver girdles were ornamented with uncut jewels. 
They stood with their hands clasped, motionless, 
and apparently frightened about something, I 
could not tell what. 

Later the judge called me to him, and told me 
that the two old peasants who had posed for me | 
an hour, with such apparent good-will, had come | 
to him to make a complaint. 

hey had solemnly related how “a man had kept 
them standing an hour, looking at them sternly 
| and writing all the time, and that finally he had 
given them each a florin, but had not passed 
sentence on thém.” 

he two poor old women had thought that I was 
a judge, and that while I was studying them to 
catch the expression of their faces and the pose of 
their heads, I was trying to read their hearts and 
discover if there were any guilt on their con- 
sciences. 


WHAT IS IRON MADE OF? 


This looks like a very singular, not to say 
foolish question, and yet some chemists are begin- | 
ning to doubt whether iron is really a chemical 
element. They think that instead of being an | 
elementary substance it may be a highly complex | 
compound, and that eventually means may be | 
found of separating or isolating the bodies, or | 
elements, of which iron is made up. 





Different substances are ordinarily combined | 
either by simple intermixture, as oxygen and | 
nitrogen are intermixed in the air, or by solution, | 
or by chemical combination. 

But it has of late been suggested that there may 
be a fourth state of combination still more intimate 
than that which is implied by the usual expression, 
“chemical union.” The combination of yet un- 
recognized elements which make what we call 
iron would be an example of this fourth state. 

What this conception necessitates may be judged 
from the fact that it seems to do away with the 
atom as the smallest elementary particle of matter. 
In other words, it has been suggested that “atoms 
may be smashed.” “Smashing” the atoms of iron 
would, according to this idea, be a method of dis- 
»vering the elementary substances that compose 


it 


JAPANESE CHILDREN. 
The Japanese are trained to civility from baby- 
| hood. Before a baby can speak, it is taught to 
lift the hand to the forehead on receiving a gift. 
Should a child fail to make this signal of respect 
and gratitude it would be reproved by some 
bystander. 


Mr. Albert Tracy, who rambled through Japan 
without a guide, while strolling about a town, 
stopped to see the children coming from school. 

They walked sedately and quietly with books 
and slates under their arms. The sight of a bearded 
foreigner startled the first to come, but they made 
a respectful bow and passed on. The next ones | 
repeated this civility, and then as fast as the | 
pupils came they made a profound reverence. 

he innate gentleness of the people impressed 
the rambler. fie records that he never saw a single 
| instance among boys of that tyrannical, bullying 
spirit, so often observed in other countries, that 
delights in inflicting pain on weaker companions. 
Japanese children are well behaved, even toward 
each other. 








DANGEROUS HABIT. 


Amateur sportsmen encounter a good many 
risks in their pursuit of pleasure and game. In 
the copse-shooting which is such a popular 
amusement in England, it is quite as desirable to 
know who and where the sportsmen are, as to 
ascertain the whereabouts of the game. 


“Who is that on my left?” inquired one sports- 
man of a game-keeper one day when the hunting 
season was at its height. 

“That must be Lord Jay,” said the keeper, after 
a moment’s reflection. 

“Go and tell him where I am,” said the other, 
whose former experiences told him that caution 
| was desirable. 

“Id rather not,” said the keeper. “Lord Jay 


” 





| halways fires when ’e sees hanything move!” 
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tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [ Adv. 


simenan 

To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown's 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Soap is the only 
safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 25 cents. [ Adv. 

STOVEPIPE SHELF. 

FITS ANY SIZE PIPE. NEY 
for ACENTS who will sell Mmaesy 
hold necessity. Orders filled promptly. 


Write for particulars. Secure agency. 
E. M. LONGYEAR, Fly Mountain, N. Y. 


CROUP .i" only medicine known that 


will cure Membranous 
In a private practice of twent 
ailed to cure a! kine 
ackage by mail, 10 cents. 
r. Beldin proprietary 
Co., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Tabby’s 
i Kittens. 


These Kittens are to keep company with the 
“Tabby Cat” (now famous all over the country). 
printed on cloth in colors 

0,000 with directions for cut- 
ting out, sewing together and stuff- 
ing, using pasteboard to make flat 
on the bottom. They look like real 
live kittens and have been made to 
satisfy an enormous demand and 
please the children. PRICE, POST- 
AGE FREE, 4 Kittens on one-half 


— 10 cts. 


The greatest attraction of the age for children. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


~ REASONS WHY 


YOU SHOULD USE 
Patch’s Compound Lithia Tablets 


if you wish to derive the greatest benefits of Lithium 
Salts for Rheumatism, Kidney 
trouble and like affiictions are,viz: 























ist. You know just how much 
Lith‘a you take. : 
2d. They are absolutely uniform 


in the combination of Lithium 
Salts. 





3d. Easily carried. 
4th. 80 per cent. saved. 
Lithia Water made from 
these Tablets costs but 
«-fifth as much as other 
yaters. 
4 Physicians recom- 
mend them. 


Bottle of Tablets 
makes 1'4 


25c. 


makes 6‘; gals. 
If your Druggist does not keep Patch’s Lithia Tablets 
they will be sent post-paid at these prices. 
E. L. PATCH CO., Mfg. Pharmacists, 
91 BROAD StT., Boston, MAss. 


Many Clergymen, 


Singers, actors, and public speakers use Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. It is the favorite remedy for 
hoarseness and all affections of the vocal organs, 
throat. and lungs. As an anodyne and expecto- 
rant, the effects of this preparation are promptly 
realized. 

“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has done me great good. 
It is a splendid remedy for all diseases of the 
throat and lungs, and I have much pleasure in 
testifying to its merits.”—(Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
No. Tisbury, Mass. 

“In my profession of an auctioneer, any affec- 
tion of the voice or throat is a serious matter, but, 
at each attack, I have been relieved by a few doses 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with 
ordinary care, has worked such a magical effect 
that I have suffered very little inconvenience. I 
have also used it in my family, with very excel. 
lent results, in coughs, colds, &c.’—Wm. H. 
Quartly, Minlaton, So. Australia. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price, $1; six bottles, $5. 
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This edition of Chambers’s Encycloped 
edition. 


more convenient tor reference than the u 
titles, 12 volumes, 12,500 pages, 27,000 disti 
The price of this set is $8.00, but during 


described in the Premium List on page 53 
paid by the receiver. 


93990399390 3999399990339959999939. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Ave. 
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Pears’ 


oap 


“Beauty is but skin-deep” was 
probably meant to disparage 
beauty. Instead it tells how 
easy that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also meant 
to disparage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and to 
both these sorts of beauty. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 
cially druggists; all sorts of 
people use it. 


so 





HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE OF 


IMITATIONS! 


Fs. 
$1.00 Bottle of Tablets 





AMERICAN | 
Club House Cheese 


DELICIOUS, 
APPETIZING, 
TEMPTING. 


A soft, rich cheese, put 
up in hermetically sealed 
glass jars. 

If your grocer does not 
keep it send 14 cts. in 
stamps and a miniature 
jar will be mailed to any 
address. 

A full size jar will be expressed to any point 
in the United States, charges prepaid, on receipt 
of 50 cents. 

THE CHANDLER & RUDD CO., 
Manufacturers, Cleveland, 0. 
riyvty —the best is Graham’s 


S —2-page Circular free. 
A. 








ORTHAN 


J. Graham’s Works and School, 744 B’way, 


N. Y. 





A New Year's Offer. 





reprint of the revised Edinburgh 


ia is a 


It contains the complete American Notes. 
The size of the volumes (7';x5 inches and 1‘ inches thick) makcs these books much 


nwieldy quarto volumes, Cloth bound, gilt 
nct subjects. 


the next four weeks from this date (Jan. 19) 


we make the cash price only $7.00, and include free the Lyceum Library Book Case 


8. Must be sent by express and charges 
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YOUNG CLERKS IN WASHINGTON. 


II, The War Department. 


BY JOHN TWEEDALE, 
Chief Clerk of the War Department. 


The War Department consists of the office of the 
Secretary of War, ten military bureaus, and the 
publication office of the official records of. the War 
of the Rebellion. The chiefs of the military 
bureaus are officers of the regular army and a part 
of the military establishment. They are the 
adjutant general, the inspector general, the 
quartermaster general, the commissary general of 
subsistence, the surgeon general, the paymaster 
general, the chief of engineers, the chief of 
ordnance, the judge advocate general and the chief 
signal officer. 

In the State, War and Navy Department building 
the commanding general of the army also has his 
headquarters, with a force of “general service” 
clerks, who are a part of the enlisted force of the 
army, and therefore not within the civil service. 

The duties of these bureaus are of very great 
variety. The details cover a multitude of subjects, 
and inasmuch as the clerical work has something 
to do with each special subject, the technical 
knowledge necessary to direct and determine, and 
in many cases to do the detail work, is the result 
of long experience, and must come from those 
officers who have made such subjects their life 
study. 

The business of the department is almost entirely 
conducted by correspondence. Decisions, orders 
and instructions are reduced to writing. 

Much of the time of officials is taken up with 
callers upon official business, in hearing argu- 
ments and answering inquiries. Requests involvy- 
ing a search of the records or a decision are 
usually in writing; the reply is always written 
and press-copied. All of the offices have volumi- 
nous and carefully indexed records, running back 
to the foundation of the government, 

The military history of every officer and enlisted 
man of the reguiar and volunteer armies of the 
United States since the War of the Revolution is 
preserved in the department, and can be referred 
to at short notice. To form an idea of the labor 
involved in preserving these records, arranging 
them for quick reference, and answering calls for 
information to settle pension and other claims, it 
is to be remembered that in the volunteer army 
during the Civil War there were over two million 
men. 

Great care is taken in the preservation and 
custody of all reports of battles, engagements, 
skirmishes, scouts, etc. All the papers of all the 
executive departments of the Confederate States 
captured at Richmond are carefully indexed and 
filed for ready reference. In fact, all papers of 
any value, including maps, plans, drawings, etc., 
are scrupulously preserved. 

In the offices and bureaus of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington there are about fourteen 
hundred clerks. When a vacancy occurs in this 
force above the lowest grade it is filled by promo- 
tion, under rules recently promulgated by the 
Secretary of War, and the vacancy in the lowest 
grade is filled by the appointment of one of three 
persons certified by the Civil Service Commission. 
- The newly appointed clerk, after taking the oath 
of office required by law, enters on duty in the 
office where the vacancy exists. The chief of his 
division or section assigns him a desk, which is 
furnished with the necessary supply of pens, ink 
and paper, and after being introduced to those in 
the room he begins his work. 

At first he is assisted by an experienced clerk, 
and may at any time consult with others when he 
needs help. The rate of compensation of the 
lowest grade clerkships is either nine hundred 
dollars or one thousand dollars a year. The hours 
of labor are from nine in the morning to four in 
the afternoon, with half an hour intermission at 
noon. 

The clerks are generally allowed thirty days’ 
leave of absence each calendar year, and absence 
compelled by sickness is excused. 

The work of the new employee will be principally 
confined to copying, recording, filing or searching. 
If he is a stenographer and type-writer he will be 
busily employed at once. He may be called upon 
to make a fair copy from the rough draft of a 
letter or report, to make a permanent record from 
press-copies, and after a time to search the files 
for information to answer inquiries. 

All letters received are required to be properly 
folded, and a statement is indorsed on the first 
fold of each letter, giving date and place, name of 
writer and a summary of its contents. This is 
called “brieffhg.” The brief is entered on a 
“record card,” and the letter, after it has been 
carefully indexed and numbered, is sent to the 
proper official for action. 

It is not uncommon to search the documents 
covering a period of twenty or thirty years for 
papers on a given subject. This work is usually 
done by experienced clerks. 

The new-comer may enter briefs on record 
cards, and after a time may be called upon to 
brief, index and search the files. 

Officers who are responsible for public money 
or property are required to make returns at stated 
periods, showing the amount received, disposed 
of, and on hand; these must be critically examined 
to see if everything is properly accounted for as 
required by law and regulations. 

In a word, it may be said that the clerk will be 
busily employed on some work that he can do 
well, from the time he enters the office until he 
severs his connection with the department. 

But the young person who has passed the civil 
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service examination with a good average should 
retain his present employment, if he is at work, or 
if he is unemployed, should relax no effort to find 
something to do in private life. An appointment 
may come soon, it may be received after several 
months, or it may not come at all. Three names 
are certified for each vacancy; one is taken and 
two go back on the civil service list. 

The law requires appointments to be distributed 
throughout the United States on the basis of 
population; the chance of appointment is, there- 
fore, remote in any case. It is greater in the case 
of men, as only a small proportion of the entire 
number of employees are women. 

The new clerk is appointed on six months’ 
probation, in which very few fail. 

After appointment the requisites for success are 
about the same as in other callings. The clérk is 
expected to be accurate, faithful, attentive and 
obliging, and he should have a good memory. 

He may be promoted to the twelve hundred 


of an insect without falling off. The weighing 
was done with a chemist’s balance which turned 
with the tenth part of a grain. 

My first trial was with the great black water- 
beetle, known as Dytiscus, often found in pools, 
troughs and mill-dams. I put a four-ounce bag of 
shot on his back, and he walked off with ease. I 
continued to add weights until he flatly refused to 
carry more, and I found at last that he could walk 
slowly under a load of twelve ounces. I then 
weighed the beetle himself and found that he 
turned the beam at seventeen grains. 

This proves that our water-beetle can carry on 
his back three hundred and nine times his own 
weight. 

Now let us compare this performance with that 
of other members of the animal kingdom. If a 
boy weighing ninety pounds possessed the water- 
beetle’s ratio of strength to weight, he could walk 
with a weight of thirteen and a half tons on his 
shoulders! If a mule weighing eight hundred 





dollar grade within a reasonable time; but beyond 
that promotion is slow. After many years it may 
come, but some clerks have served twenty-five 
years at twelve hundred dollars a year. There 
are not enough high grade places to reward all 
who are entitled to promotion. 

The new appointee should save his money, and 
utilize his time out of office in studying a profes- 
sion or fitting himself for some calling in business 
life, and thus be prepared to leave the govern- 
ment service, which, in justice to himself, he 
should do at the earliest opportunity. Employ- 
ment in the government departments is not 
desirable as a life-work. 

The service is enervating. The clerk is a part 
of a great machine; his daily contact is with 
papers, and he gets out of touch with the world 
and with methods of business. 

He who lags, whether by reason of age or other 
infirmity, must give place to one who can do the 
work better, and this without regard to any record 
he may have for long, faithful or exceptionally 
valuable services. 

The government work must be done, and with 
the best instruments, and officials must suppress 
any sympathetic feeling they may possess. The 
law is rigid in its exactions, and gives no encourage- 
ment to benevolent sentiments in dealing with this 
class of employees. 

The heads of departments are required every 
year to report to Congress the names of all 
employees, and to state ‘“‘whether they have been 
usefully employed, whether the services of any 
can be dispensed with without detriment to the 
public service, and whether the removal of any 
individuals, and the appointment of others in their 
stead, is required for the better despatch of 
business.” 
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For the Companion. 


CHAMPION ATHLETES. 


If the readers of The Companion were asked to 
name the land animal which can carry on its back 
the heaviest burdens they would, perhaps, all 
choose the elephant. But if asked to name the 
living creature which is strongest in proportion to 
its own size and weight, there would be a differ- 
ence of opinion. 

Many would still mention the elephant, some the 
grizzly bear, others the horse or the ox; a few, 
perhaps, the tiger or lion. Florida boys and girls 
might name the land tortoise or “gopher,” so 
common in that state, because they have seen one 
of these sturdy little fellows put out its feet and 














walk off with a man standing on its back. 





Samson Beetle (twice natural size). 


Possibly a few young naturalists would think of 
the Samsons of the insect world, the powerful 
beetles and ants which they have seen carrying 
loads of enormous dimensions in proportion to 
their own size and weight. A dwarf may be pro- 
portionally stronger than a giant, because it has 
less of its own weight to carry. 

A man weighing one hundred and fifty pounds 
can carry three hundred pounds on his shoulders, 
while a horse weighing twelve hundred pounds 
can barely stagger under a burden equal to his 
own weight. 

Similarly a horse is proportionately stouter than 
an elephant. An animal much larger than the 
elephant could hardly drag its own weight along, 
much less force its way through the tangled 
forests and jungles of India and Central Africa. 
A bird much larger than the condor would be too 
heavy to soar in flight. The whale could not 
sustain its own enormous weight except for the 
buoyant support of salt water. 

To take opposite extremes, let us compare the 
ant with the elephant. A wall ten feet high will 
stop the progress of the elephant, but the ant can 
drag a dead fly three times his own size and 
weight over an obstacle which, in proportion to 
the ant’s size, is greater than a four-story house is 
compared with the elephant’s size. 

Continued observation of feats of strength and 
agility in insects has led me recently to make 
experiments which, even in view of the facts just 
referred to, will be found surprising and interest- 
ing. Having noticed certain thick-limbed and 
hard-shelled beetles burrowing in the earth and 
moving heavy clods, I determined to make an 
exact measurement of the strength of these 
herculean fellows. 

1 prepared little sacks of the lightest muslin, 
and put into them exact weights of fine shot. 
Some of these sacks held a quarter of an ounce, 
some half an ounce, others one ounce, and a few 
two and even four ounces each. I filled the sacks 
loosely, so that they would lie firmly on the back 








pounds could carry three hundred times his own 
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weight, his load would amount to a hundred and 
twenty tons. But in fact the mule could barely 
stagger under a burden of eight hundred pounds. 
Hence our water-bug, in proportion to its weight, 
is three hundred times as strong as an average 
mule. 

I next experimented on the large yellow beetle 
known as the “gold-bug.”” My specimen weighed 
eight and a half grains, and was fully able to 
sustain a load of ten ounces, or about five hundred 
and twenty times his own weight. 

The brown “pinching-bug,” as he is called, 
almost ran away with ten ounces of shot piled on 
his back, though he is lighter than the gold-bug, 
and finally carried more than six hundred times 
his own weight. 

At this rate an ox weighing one thousand 
pounds would bear a burden of three hundred 
tons, equal to the weight of water contained in a 
swimming-tank eighty feet long, twenty-four feet 
wide and five feet deep. 

Not yet convinced that I had found the stoutest 
insect, I went on testing the powers of various 
species. But I soon satisfied myself that nothing 
was to be gained by leaving the beetles, as they 
far surpassed ants, hornets, crickets and locusts 
in strength. 

At last I observed a medium-sized beetle which 
seemed to burrow in the earth with wonderful 
strength. After finding his weight to be four and 
two-tenths grains, I piled my little bags of shot on 
his sturdy back until the limit of his power to 
move them was reached. His load was then a 
trifle over eight and a quarter ounces—éxactly 
eight hundred and fifty-eight times his own 
weight. 

At this rate an elephant weighing three tons 
could carry a load of more than twenty-five 
hundred tons—the weight of a ball of solid gold 
more than twenty feet in diameter, and worth 
more than twelve hundred million dollars! 

So far as my experiments have gone, this brown 
beetle is entitled to rank as the champion lifter of 
the world, until another can be found to surpass 
him. He is known to naturalists as the Euphoria 
inda, but I prefer to call him the Samson beetle. 

I next turned my attention to the question, 
Where may we find the world’s swiftest runner? 
Is it the greyhound, the Western jack-rabbit, or 
the coyote? No; all these are left behind by the 
Arabian steed and the English or Kentucky race- 
horse, with his record of a mile in a minute and a 
half. But even he is aslow creeper in comparison 
with the racers of the insect world. 

To test this matter it was necessary to measure 
carefully the length of each contestant, and then 
to time his speed over a convenient level surface. 
Of course my racers all ran against time, for I 
could not train them to start side by side at the 
word “Go.” Much time and patience were 
required, because each insect had to be tried 
several times in order to insure correct results. 

After many and careful experiments I came to 
the conclusion that the champion runner is a 
spider. Spiders, though closely related to the 
true insects, are not properly classed with them. 
True insects have eight legs instead of six, and 
spiders differ in other respects from the con- 
struction which naturalists hold to be strictly 
characteristic of insects. 

There is a dark gray, brown-striped spider of 
small size, common everywhere in the long grass, 
weeds and moss in woods and fields from early 
spring to late fall. Spiders of this species build 
no webs, but roam about in search of their prey 
through the miniature tangled forests of stems 
and stalks, running with wonderful swiftness and 
easily overtaking the insects on which they feed. 
They are the tigers of the insect world. 

I captured, with some difficulty, several speci- 
mens of their kind, and tried their speed on 
smooth rocks, logs and fence-rails, with remark- 
able results. I selected one that measured three- 
sixteenths of an inch long, and timed his run 
across my oilcloth-covered desk twenty-three 
inches wide. He ran this distance in one and a 


quarter seconds. 
, He was made to repeat this again and again. 
These tests showed that he ran nearly a hundred 
times his own length in a second. 

Imagine for & moment that a race-horse seven 
feet long could move with proportional speed. At 
that rate he would run seven hundred feet in a 


second, or nearly eight miles in a minute. The 
fastest horse can run eight and a half times his 
own length in a second. Therefore our little 
spider runs more than eleven times faster than 
the horse. 

Suppose, again, that a railroad engine measuring 
forty feet in length could run a hundred times 
that space in a second. Its rate would then be 
over forty-five miles per minute, or twenty-seven 
hundred miles per hour! 

If our spider could be enlarged to the size of 
such an engine, and could run in like proportion 
to his present speed, he would get over the road 
one hundred miles while the engine was running 
three miles. He could travel from New York to 
San Francisco in less than three hours. 

There may be faster racers than this brown 
spider, but we may call him champion until another 
is found more worthy. Let us give him a name 
suited to his magical speed, and call him the Ariel 
spider, after a runner that Shakespeare has made 
famous. 

Next I am going to prove that the champion 
long-distance leapers and standing high jumpers 
are found in the ranks of our six- and eight- legged 
performers. 

Most of my readers have seen the feats of grass- 
hoppers and crickets. Some have also noticed in 
grass and on bushes the small, sharp-headed green 
and brown hoppers very abundant in late summer. 
These are all high and far leapers. 

When they reach the final stage of their growth 
they, like the true grasshoppers, get wings which 
help them through the air. It would be unfair to 
allow those to compete whose wings had appeared ; 
so I made my experiments with specimens that 
were still in the larva stage. After trying the 
leaping powers of many grasshoppers, I found 
one just three-quarters of an inch long that made 
aleap of forty inches. A katydid without wings 
did a little better. 

If a toad three inches long could do as well in 
proportion, he could hop a distance of thirteen 
feet. The kangaroo is the leader in this line 
among quadrupeds; but fancy our amazement to 
see a kangaroo three feet long leap a hundred and 
fifty-six feet! 

Among the little green-hoppers referred to 
above I found one, about one-eighth of an inch 
long, which leaped one hundred and forty-eight 
times his length. I started him from a leaf, and 
he sprang to a grass-stalk eighteen and a half 
inches distant. 

If the flea were a long-distance leaper, his 
wonderful hind legs would enable him to leave 
the grasshoppers and even the green-hoppers far 
behind. Fleas often leap over a horizontal dis- 
tance of more than a hundred times their length; 
but their jump 
is always much 
higher than it is 
broad. They of- 
ten spring up- 
ward to a great 
height, and 
come down al- 
most at the spot 
from which they 
started. 

I found it im- 
possible to 
measure accu- 

rately the height of 
the flea’s jump, but it 
far exceeds three hun- 
dred times the length 
of the insect. 

If a boy four feet 
tall, who could jump 
like a flea, were stand- 
ing at the foot of the 
famous Eiffel Tower 
and wanted to trade 
knives with a boy on 
the top, he would not 
need to ride up on the 
elevator. 

A man of six feet 
with proportional 
powers could in nine 
leaps reach the sum- 
mit of our highest 
Alleghany Mountains, 
supposing the inclina- 
tion to measure three 
miles from base to 
peak. Returning, he 
° could make the dis- 
tance in three outward and downward leaps. 

Perhaps the most interesting thought in this 
connection relates to the safety of alighting after 
such a descent. Some of my young friends have 
read about Darius Green and his flying machine: 

“Wal, I like flyin’ well enough,” 
He said; “but they aint such a ’mazin’ sight 
Of fun in it when ye come to /ight !” 

A man leaping downward a distance of three 
thousand feet would gain the speed of a cannon- 
ball and be dashed to pieces. The flea, falling not 
more than eight feet, comes down as lightly as a 
snowflake. 

Thus natural laws protect the humblest forms of 
life, and render easy the remarkable feats which 
we continually observe. 

Granting, then, that the flea is the champion 
high jumper, let us look again for a long-distance 
leaper that can surpass the green-hoppers. 

I happened to recall to mind a curious family of 
insects—the Poduride, or spring-tails—possessed 
of a sort of seventh leg or spring-piece, which is 
so placed under the body as to give the creature a 
powerful aid in leaping. I tried various members 
of this family, and at last found a tiny fellow 
hardly one-fiftieth of an inch long, which made a 
clear leap of five hundred and twenty times his 
length. 

Of course he had a great advantage in the 
possession of his spring-piece in performing this 
amazing feat. 

But if the toad and the kangaroo could do as 
well as the spring-tail in proportion to his size, the 
toad could hop a distance of a hundred and thirty 
feet, and the kangaroo more than a quarter of a 


, mile! 8. FRANK AARON. 
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Podura, or Spring-tail (lateral view). 
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Premium Offer. 


This Vest-Pocket Clock, with a neat Chain, given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for two new subscribers; or, for one new subscriber 
and 50 cents additional. See Conditions on page 530 of our last 
October Premium List. Sold for $1.50. Postage and packing 10 
cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 


For the Million. 


This Vest-Pocket Clock is much larger than the ordinary Watch. 
It is not a dainty affair. It is, rather, a good timepiece that can be 
carried in the pocket during the every-day work of the farm, mill, 
workshop and home. It does not easily get out of order and will 
withstand rough usage. 


A Boy’s First Timekeeper. 


Because this Timekeeper is not quite so liable to get out of order 
as the ordinary watch it is especially adapted for boys. There is 
now no necessity for their reaching mature years before being 
honored with a timekeeper. 

Our Premium Offer is so liberal that every boy who so wishes, can 
Pp a timepi Only two new subscribers—and the Vest-Pocket 
Clock is his! The result of only a little effort. 








Collection of Beautiful Gem-stones. 


The entire Collection of 30 Gem-stones given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber. Postage and packing 5 
cents. See Conditions on page 530 of our last October Premium 
List. We do not offer this Collection for sale. 








An Equal Division of 


Five Thousand Dollars! 


| and July 1, 1893, will be given: 


When the First New Subscriber is sent One Premium. 
When the Second New Subscriber is sent One Premium. 
When the Third New Subscriber is sent Three Premiums. 
When the Fourth New Subscriber is sent One Premium. 
When the Fifth New Subscriber is sent One Premium. 


This constitutes our great Premium offer of the year. The Col- When the Sixth New Subscriber i fhree Premi 
lection consists of 30 genuine Stones, all finely polished. These can 25 a ats 
be mounted in Scarf Pins, Sleeve Buttons, Rings, Stick Pins, 
Brooches, Breast Pins, etc., or preserved as a Collection. The 





The American Vest-Pocket Clock — Lever Movement. 


On the first page of our last October Premium List will be found 
Offers of Unparalleled Liberality. These Offers for securing new 
| Subscribers are, in brief, as follows: Any subscriber sending us Six 
| New Subscriptions to THE COMPANION between November 1, 1892, 


In addition to the above Ten Premiums on the Six New Sub. 


Description. 


Webster defines a watch as “a small timepiece for the pocket.” By 
this authority our Vest-Pocket Clock is a Watch in fact, though 
a Clock in name. 

This pocket timepiece is a Clock movement reduced in size, and 
enclosed in a polished case. The engraving shows its general appear- 
ance, although not quite its full size across the face. It is % of an 
inch thick. The diameter of the Case is two and one-half inches. 
Weight four and one-quarter ounces. 

It has hour, minute and second hands, with a lever movement, 
patent regulator and short wind. The Case is of copper-finished brass, 
highly polished and lacquered, and has a bevel edge crystal. The 
hinged back, when opened, exposes the Winding-Stem, fhe Hand- 
Setting Stem and the Regulator. 


Unique Appearance. 


The Clock is large in size, much larger, as we have already said, than 
the ordinary watch. It is in its way novel and unique. 

Improved machinery and inventive skill, and the placing with the 
manufacturer, by the inventor, of an order for the delivery of 500 
Vest-Pocket Clocks daily, during the year 1893, have at last resulted 
in securing a pocket timepiece low in price, and a good average 
timekeeper. We include with this Clock a neat Vest-Pocket Chain. 





Collection of Genuine Coins from 24 Nations. 


The entire Collection of 24 Foreign Coins given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new subscriber, See Conditions on page 530 
of our last October Premium List. Sold for 9% cents. Postage and 
packing 10 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 









It has been 
truly said 
that the love of 
making Collections 
is natural and begins 
early in life. This in- 
| stinct should be encouraged, 
| as it will surely lead to a quick 
ening of youthful intelligence. 
The Collection offered contains Coins 
from the 24 Nations named below: 
China, Japan, Switzerland, India, France, Holland, Belgium, 


Stones are as follows: scribers, the sender, on July 1, 1898, will also be entitled to share Saxony, Haiti, Nova Scotia, Italy, Jamaica, Germany, Prince 


Turquoise, Garnet, Coraline, Coral, Moonstone, Tiger Eye Car- | in an Equal Division of 
buncle, Striped Agate, Tiger Eye, Bloodstone, Goldstone, Carved 
Mother of Pearl, Colored Mother of Pearl, Pearl Intaglio, Black Five Thousand Dollars. 
Onyx, Sardonyx, Carnelian, Cameo, Moss Agate, White Pearl, 


Garnet Carbuncle, Intaglio, Fancy Mother of Pearl, Light Striped Examine our October Premium List for full particulars of this 


| Edward Island, Sweden, Baden, Spain, New Brunswick, Swiss 
Canton, England, Canada, Dominica, Mexico and Prussia. 

Special Notice.— With each Collection we give an Illustrated 
Catalogue showing the cash value of many U. S. gold, silver and 
copper Coins. Coins of certain dates, if in good condition, command 


Agate, Texas Agate, Polypen Agate, Blue Tiger Eye, Gray Tiger | Offer. If you have lost your List, send at once for another Copy: | high prices. Money can be made by collecting old Coins and selling 


Eye, Pink Tiger Eye, Tree Agate, Agate Mosaic. 
Notice.—At present all orders will be filled as above. Later we 


on page 530 of our last October Premium List. 


Perry Mason & Co. 


Dainty Work for Pleasure and Profit. 
201 Columbus Ave,, Boston, Mass. 

Given only to COMPANION 
subscribers for one new sub- 
scriber and 25 cents addition- 
al. See Conditions on page ‘ . 
530 of our last October Pre- Three Solid Gold Rings. 


mium List. Sold for $2.70. 





The title is suggestive of its 
contents. Its 18 chapters 
overflow with practical les- 
sons on all kinds of modern 
Art Work. Each subject is 
thoroughly exhausted before 
another is taken up. The 17th 
chapter places within the 
reach of women the oppor- 
tunity for an independent 
livelihood. Cloth bound, red 
edges, gold and silver emboss- 
ing, 445 pages and over 400 
illustrations. 7!sx9inches. This Book is sold by agents for $3.00. 
Notice our great premium Offer. How to make money at home is to 
many a vexed problem. This Book may help you solve the riddle. 


5 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








Jack Archer, Ocean Rovers and Red Cloud. 


The three Books given only to COMPANION subscribers for one 
new subscriber. See Conditions on page 530 of our last October 
Premium List. Sold for 8 cents. Postage and packing 20 cents, 
when sent as a premium or purchased. 








Garnet setting. The most popular Ring we ever offered. 
especially suitable for a young miss. 

















| largest size adult. 
No. 412. Solid gold band, with Forget-me-not engraving. 


These are three well-known Books by well-known authors: Jack Ring for which here is & constantly increasing demand. Is very 
Archer, by Henty ; Ocean Rovers, by Louis Rousselet; Red Cloud, | attractive, and entirely unlike the style of the preceding two Rings. 
by Lieut.-Col. Butler. Each of absorbing interest, and illustrated | Note.—For size of Ring to order see Instructions on page 572 of 
with full-page cuts. Cloth bound. 988 pages in the three Books. | our last October Premium List. These are our most popular Rings. 


Conditions.—The Premiums offered on this page are given only 
may be obliged to substitute others for one or two of the Stones. | 0 COMPANION subscribers, and in accordance with the Conditions 


Postage and packing 30 cts.| Either Ring given only to COMPANION subscribers for one new 
subscriber. See Conditions on page 530 of our last October Pre- 
mium List. Either No. 412 Ring or No. B Ring sold for $1.00 each. 
No. 301 Ring sold for $1.25. Postage and packing on either Ring 


Garnet Ring, No. 301. Solid gold, engraved band, with a real 


No. B Ring. Of solid gold, with plain, half-round band. Can 
| supply any size, from one suitable for the youngest child to the 





them to dealers. The Catalogue should be studied very carefully. 


Special Offer for Boys. 


For three new subscribers to THE COM. 
PANION we will give a School Boy’s Combina- 
tion Suit, consisting of a double-breasted 
Jacket, two Pair Pants and a Harvard Cap. 
Postage and packing 40 cents, or sent by 
express, charges to be paid by the receiver. 

Special Conditions Governing this Offer. 
This Offer is made independent of the Special 
Offers of Premiums shown on the first page 
of our last October Premium List. Therefore, 
when the Boy’s Suit is selected no Extra Pre- 
miums can be allowed. The three New 
Subscribers must be secured between January 
19 and March 19, 1893, and should be sent us 
|at one time. The order for the Suit must 
| accompany the new names. 
| Description—The material used in these 
| Suits for boys is a firm, dark cassimere (wool 
| and cotton, mixed). Medium weight and just 
the thing for boys’ wear. The Suit is made in 
a thorough manner. Can supply sizes ranging from 7 to 14 years of 
age. It is not.offered for sale. Can only be secured as a premium. 








Hektograph Copying Apparatus. 


Hektograph, size 6% x4 inches, given only to COMPANION sub. 
scribers for one new subscriber. See Conditions on page 530 
of our last October Premium List. Sold for $1.00. Postage and 
packing 20 cents, when sent as a premium or purchased. 








This is the famous Hektograph, of which nearly half a million 
have been sold. It enables a hundred copies of a writing to be 
made in a few minutes. Boys and girls can earn money in copying 
for ministers, teachers, superintendents, merchants, etc., furnish- 
ing menus, bills of fare, special notices, programmes, etc., etc. 
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SPOILS OF THE SEA. 


1. waleen: (a) Its source; (b) where and how obtained; | 
(c) how manufactured; (d) how used. | 

il. Sealskins: (a) Manner and place of procuring them; | 
(b) their preparation for market; (c) their uses; 
(d) why so valuable. 

ll. Pearls: (a) Where found; (b) how collected; (c) their | 
value and uses; (d) mother-of-pearl. 

IV. Sponges: (a) How gathered; (b) how cleaned; (c) 
some uses. 

V. Ambergris: (a) Its origin; (b) its properties and value ; 
(c) its use. 








For the Companion. 


FORNARET—A SKETCH IN VENICE. 


Rich is St. Marks in marbles rare, 
There golden-hued mosaics shine, 
And silver lamps gleam softly there 
On jewelled wall and golden shrine, 
On sepulchres where doge and knight 
Take, wrapped in bronze, their longest rest, 
Aud flick’ring lamp and candle-light 
rail but on noble name and crest. 
Its marble pinnacles are heaved 
Vhite in the deep Venetian blue, 
As tho’ a sapphire stone were cleaved 
With silver daggers through and through. 
The’ pageantry of priest and toy! 
Seems still to throng each shadowy aisle, 
A thousand years their glamour fling 
Around the vast and pictured pile. 
The green domes in the sunset beam, 
That shines across the still lagune, 
Seem tinged with fire; like silver gleam 
In paler glory of the moon. 
Angels and saints in marble state 
Stand ‘neath their fretted canopies, 
’Mid lustrous stones that emulate 
The sunbeams of the summer skies. 
But when night blots the pageant rich, 
And carven saint and angel fade, 
Two little lamps beside a niche 
Burn ever in the fair arcade. 
Their tale is this—A knight of fame 
In the wild lawless days of yore 
Was foully murdered, and the blame 
Fell on a man obscure and poor. 
In vain he pleaded innocence, 
In vain demanded respite, grace; 
He died, but with the hope immense 
That time would all his shame efface. 
A noble, after years had flown, 
Dying, confessed the awful guilt, 
The double crime, was his alone, 
Guiltless, the peasant’s blood was spilt, 
And left command that night by night, 
Soon as the ev’ning sun should set. 
Those lamps should burn forever bright 
In memory of Fornaret. 
And afterwards when pain of death 
A judge pronounced, “Do not forget,” 
A herald cried with ’bated breath, 
“The fate of hapless Fornaret!” 
MARGARET THOMAS. 
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For the Companion. 


A COLLEGE FRIENDSHIP. 


Friendship is one of the high qualities that 
adorn the human race. Looking back upon 
friendships of past days, or reviewing those of 
to-day, they are each valued in proportion as 
they give pleasure, excite confidence, or serve as 
an inspiration. A most important movement in 
Christian work in this country, and one that has 
had a world-wide influence, had its origin in a 
warm college friendship. 

Samuel J. Mills was an unusually thoughtful 
boy. His mother was a religious woman, and 
made Christianity so attractive that he longed to 
have it recognized and accepted everywhere, as 
eagerly as other boys long for exciting play. 

He entered Williams College in 1806. There 
he formed a personal friendship with ‘Gordon 
Hall and James Richards. ‘The three young men 
were always together. In one of their thoughtful 
interchanges of confidence, Mills declared that 
his most fervent desire was to Christianize the 
heathen. 

In those early days the conversion of pagans to 
the Christian religion was almost an unknown 
topic in America. Vital home matters, and the 
discussion of doctrinal questions, occupied the 
conservative churches. 

About this time the three students were study- 
ing the meagre geography of Asia, and thus the 
attention of Mills was turned to that part of the 
world as a promising field in which to begin 
Christian work. 

The three friends often went to a grove near 
the college to pray, ‘‘atan hour in the afternoon,”’ 
as Doctor Mark Hopkins expressed it, ‘‘when 
most students are engaged in sport, or doing 
nothing.’’ At one of these interviews a thunder- 
storm drove them from the grove to a neighboring 
haystack. It was here that young Mills made 
what seemed to his friends a startling proposition. 

**T wish,’’ he said, ‘‘it were possible for us to 
take the gospel to the heathen in Asia.”’ 

“We take it? How ?’’ asked one of the boys. 

“It is simply impracticable,”’ said the other. 

The suggestion was discussed with great ear- 
nestness, while the thunder-storm battered away 
at the haystack. Mills at length closed the inter- 
view with these words: “Boys, why need we 
question and hesitate? We can do it if we will.” 

And there in a hay-field the first missionary 
society on this continent was virtually formed. 
The power of consecrated friendship did it. Of 
the three young men, Mills went to Africa, Hall 
to India, and Richards to Ceylon—each in the 
service of the Master in Whose love he found 
hope, and in Whose words he found inspiration 
and life. 

The American Bible Society and other beneficent 
organizations followed; ‘all,’ as Henry Clay 





| of the astronomer. 
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Trumbull says, “‘having their germ, as it were, in 
the college friendship of Mills, Hall and Richards.” 

The sentiment which held these young men 
together was the basis of enduring good to the 
world. If out of all friendships equally high 


| motives could spring, all social intercourse would 


be purified and the day hastened when the earth 
would become ‘‘Immanuel’s”’ land. 


+ 
<=> 


INHABITANTS OF THE GROUND. 


The discoveries of the naturalist do not possess 
the startling interest which often attaches to those 
A new comet, especially if it 
flings out a gorgeous tail as it approaches the sun, 
commands all eyes, but a new earthworm hardly 
awakens a gleam of interest even in the fisherman, 
to whom one worm is as good as another, provided 
only that it is acceptable to the fish. Yet those 
minute studies of the humbler works of nature 
which result in the discovery of previously un- 
recognized inhabitants of the soil really possess a 
very high degree of interest, for they often indi- 
cate unsuspected processes by which the earth is 
kept in a condition to be the home and the nour- 
isher of the proud animal called man. 


A few years ago Mr. Darwin surprised the 

— reading public by his revelations of the 
ndispensable part played by the humble earth- 
worm in cultivating the soil. He showed how the 
strength of a pigmy was changed into that of a 
giant by the virtue of numbers and of industry, 
so that the richest soil of England was turned 
over and over again by the labors of earthworms, 
and thus kept in a fertile condition. 

But when Mr. Darwin discovered the importance 
of the work done by worms, he was not aware of 
the existence of more than eight or ten species of 
those little animals in Great Britain. Now, owing 
to the labors of students who have devoted their 
time to the —y of earthworms in that country, 
at least twenty different species are known, and a 
vast amount of interesting information has been 
obtained concerning their character and habits. 

Many of us perhaps are inclined to suppose that 
there is not much difference among worms; but 





as a matter of fact there is far more difference | 


than exists among many more pretentious forms 
of animal life. Short worms and long ones; 
worms that climb trees, and others that never 
leave the ground; worms whose color is green, 
brown, rose-red, and iridescent, and some that are 
deseribed by the enthusiastic and admiring natur. 
alist as “neat and pretty,” figure among the 
various species which have recently been de- 
scribed. 

It may seem to some readers that such studies 
can have little charm, but it must be remembered 
that in these ways the great sum of humar know. 
ledge has been brought together, and to the mind 
which recognizes everywhere the great purpose 
running through the works of nature, the home- 
liest worm appears often as important and inter- 
esting as the more imposing and beautiful forms 
among the earth’s inhabitants. 


* 
> 





AARON BURR’S INFLUENCE. 


Within the memory of middle-aged people, a 
woman died at a great age in one of the Middle 
States whose recollections, had they been pub- 
lished, would doubtless have thrown light on 
many obscure passages of our early history. She 
was the daughter of a man eminent in the political 
struggles of the first years of the Republic. One 
anecdote which she often related, gave the details 
of a dramatic chapter in the life of Aaron Burr. 


Miss Blank, then a beautiful girl of sixteen, 
went with her father to Richmond to witness the 
trial of Burr. Her father was one of his prominent 
olitical enemies, and she had been taught to cal 
urr the archtraitor, and to denounce him with 
the wrath of an ignorant child. 

Burr was released on bail during the trial. The 
day after Miss Blank’s arrival she received a 
beautiful and costly basket of flowers from him. 
The next evening he called upon her, as he had 
done upon all the ladies at the hotel. 

winning was his manner, so apparently 
sincere his words, that Miss Blank was led to 
believe in his innocence. 

On the day of trial, Burr’s friends and enemies 
took opposite sides of the little court-room. In 
her old age Miss Blank confessed that, on enterin 
the court-room, she dropped her father’s arm, anc 
seated herself among Burr’s friends. “And,” she 
cried triumphantly, “every woman present—many 
of them the wives and daughters of his opponents 
—wWas upon that side of the court-room.” 

Her triumph was short-lived. Her father led her 
out of the court-room, and it gives us a significant 
insight into the customs of the time to know that 
he took her to her room, locked her into it, and 
kept her there during the trial. 

“I spent the time,” she said, “praying for the 
safety of Aaron Burr. I was not ‘in love’ with the 
man. Iam convinced now of his guilt. Yet such 
was the power of his gentle, sincere manner, that 
to this day I feel its charm.” 

Burr’s wit, she often declared, was as brilliant 
and harmless as sheet-lightning. A malignant 
word, even against his foes, never — his lips. 
His ambition was a plague-spot that tainted many 
sweet and kindly traits in his character. 


Oo 
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DRIVEN FROM THE TOMB. 


An English scholar was in Egypt some years 
ago on a search for ancient manuscripts. In the 
neighborhood of Thebes a carpenter who could 
read and write Coptic and Arabic told him about a 
ruined Coptic monastery. The library of the 
monastery, long since disused, had somehow 
fallen into the charge of this learned carpenter, 
and after much urging he was induced to let the 
English traveller see it. The place where the 
books were concealed could be visited only at 
night, and no Mohammedan servants were allowed 
to go along. 


The Englishman and the carpenter set out alone, 
and after stumbling over ruins and escaping many 
a yawning cave, they descended into what looked 
like a gravel pit, in one side of which was the 
entrance to an ancienttomb. Here the carpenter’s 

y was awaiting them, and the three persons, 
each with a lighted candle, entered the doorway, 
and presently came to a great sepulchral hall. 

From this they passed into a second subterra- 
nean chamber, and thence, by another doorway, 
into a still larger one. On the walls were hiero- 
glyphies, and at the farther end of the chamber 
stood a stone altar in a semicircular recess. The 
Coptic manus¢ripts, of which the Englishman had 
come in search, were lying upon the altar steps. 

The two men sat down — the ground, stuck 
their candles in the earth, and proceeded to 
examine the manuscripts one by one as the boy 
brought them. They were very interesting; but 
suddenly ‘the Englishman was startled. 

“Father of hammers,” said he to the carpenter, 
“I heard a noise! What can it be?” 

“It must have been my son moving the books. 


| No one knows of this tomb or of the holy manu- 
| scripts. We are a hundred feet under ground. It 
| is nothing.” 

| So saying, he raised his candle and peered about. 
, There was nothing to be seen, and the examination 
| of the ks was resumed. The very last one was 
in their hands when the noise was heard again. 
The carpenter and the traveller looked at each 
other. The carpenter turned pale—and perhaps 
the other man did likewise. 

Then suddenly from somewhere in the cavern, 
it was impossible to say where, there broke forth 
a most fearful howling, “like the roar of a hun- 
dred wild beasts.” 

They jumped from the ground. The boy stum- 
bled over a manuscript and fell upon the three 
candles, which went out upon the instant. 

A star could be seen through the vista of the two 
outer chambers, and with that awful din in their 
ears the men and the boy set off upon the run. 
The din seemed to increase at every step, and 
what was worse, they could hear something 
chasing them in the darkness. The men outran 
the boy, but were hardly in the open air before 
their terror was redoubled. 





them in the pale light of the moon. 

Before they could collect their thoughts, the boy 
| came creeping out of the doorway on his hands 
| and knees. 
|_ “Why, father,” said he, “if that isn’t old 
| Fatima’s yg me which has been lost these two 
days! It is luc y we found it, or it might have 
| starved to death.” 
| The carpenter looked ashamed, so the English 

man says. As for his own appearance, there was 
no one to put it on record. 


” 
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For the Companion. 


IN CARMEL VALLEY. 


Behind us dimmed the roofs of Monterey; 

And lovely in the distance, clearly seen, 

-sparkle with the sunlight’s silver sheen 

Fiecking its level breast, the peaceful Bay, 
A blue and perfect semicircle, lay. 

Before us stretched a winding road between 

The hills, whose summits and long slopes were green 
With live-oak verdure; deeper lay the way 

Within the valley; and the sunlight fell 
Softly on wilder slopes and lofty pines; 
Glimmered on the horizon azure lines 

Of mist-hung hills; the Mission of Carmel, 
Yellow and dim, rose on an open plain: 
And still beyond, the sun-touched waves again. 

VIRNA Woops. 


* 
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STRONG AND WEAK SPELLING. 





Speaking in a broad and general way, and 
admitting that every one is likely to misspell a 
word of the English language at some time in his 
life, spellers may be divided into two classes—the 
“strong spellers” and the ‘weak spellers.” What 
“strong spelling” means may be illustrated by the 
orthographical maxim and practice of an excellent 
gentleman who is now dead. His rule was, “Never 
misspell a word for want of putting in enough 
letters.” Acting on this principle, he spelled girl 
gearle, do doe, and get gette. 


This trait would seem to indicate a liberal dispo 
sition, and this gentleman was certainly a very 
| liberally-minded man. His “strong spelling” did 
| not prevent him from serving the public acceptably 
in several capacities. 

Another strong speller always insisted upon 
wriiing the word “perhaps” thus: perhapse. 
| Though he was frequently remonstrated with, 

and ype | told that there was no final ¢ on the 
word, he continued to spell it that way. 

A thoroughly “strong speller” always seems to 
be accorded a certain sympathy and even admira- 
tion by those who ordinarily spell correctly, while 
a “weak speller’ is always laughed at. What 
“weak spe — # means may be illustrated 4 the 
case of a gentleman who recently wrote “enthusi 
asm” thus: entheusam, and who generally spells 
“suggest” sojest. 

The same gentleman is known to have spelled 
mery = | pelenty. But a peculiarity of his case is 

hat he never mispronounces a word, and always 
sopeere in conversation what he certainly is, a 
cultivated gentleman. 

In confirmation of the saying that “spelling 
comes by nature” the case may be cited of a certain 
| little girl, six years old, whose parents are both 
~~ spellers. At school recently she was given, 

write out, a list of seventy-eight words, which 
contained many rather hard ones, such as 
“hatchet,” “receive,” ‘neighbor,” and so on. She 
spelled every word correctly, and was the only 
scholar in the school who did so. 

Now and then it happens, however, that the child 
of a famous speller breaks its parent’s heart by 
proving an incorrigibly bad speller. In such a 
case the disappointed parent may console himself 
with the reflection that the child inherits his bad 
spelling from a grandparent, or even from some 
more remote ancestor. 

That incorrect spelling may be said to be inherent 
in the understanding seems to be proved by the 
fact that when bad = see inscriptions or 
written sentences in their dreams, the words are 
misspelled as they would misspell them. A 
notoriously bad speller once related that he had 
seen in a dream a great black cat with a collar 
round his neck bearing the inscription, “King 
Solomon’s cat.” 

“That is very interesting,” said a friend, who 
was curious to see if by any chance correct orthog- 
raphy had been revealed to the dreamer along 
with his vision. “Won’t you please write that 
sentence down for me, just as you saw it on the 
cat’s collar?” 

The dreamer took a pencil and wrote: “King 
Solaman’s Catte.” 





> 


NEARLY EVEN. 


When the people of Peakville, Vermont, are 
searching for something with which to compare a 
sharp business transaction they usually say, 
“Twas about as cluss as Jeems Busby’s wood- 
sawin’.” Jeéms Busby was an elderly man of a 
decidedly indolent temperament, who lived for the 
most part upon his friends and relatives, but now 
and then secured an “odd job” about which he 
busied himself in a spasmodic fashion until it was 
finished. 

It was in one of these spasms of industry that 
he undertook to saw and split a cord of wood for 
“Square” Willet, who had the reputation—and 
doubtless deserved it—of being the “nighest” man 
in all Peakville. 

Mr. Busby had no saw, and was also without an 
axe. He presented these facts to the squire, and 
they made an agreement to this effect: Mr. Busby 
was to hire the squire’s saw and axe for the sum 
of six cents an hour. He was to receive two 





was to do it at his own convenience. 

At the end of a week Mr. Busby appeared 
before the squire, and announced that the work 
was accomplished. 

“How many hours did ye take to do the job?” 
asked the squire. 

“Thutty-seven. 
replied Mr. Busby. 

“Well, at six cents an hour I cale’late that comes 
to two dollars and twenty-two cents, don’t it?” 
inquired Squire Willet. 

“I reckon it doos, jest about that,” assented 


I hev kep’ a strict account,” 





The evil one came | 
| forth in bodily shape, and stood revealed before | 


dollars and a half for the work when finished, and | 


| Mr. Busby, after a long and evidently painful 
| mental struggle. 
| “Well, then,” said the squire, ‘‘as I was to pay 
| you two dollars and a half, it seems that I owe 
| you twenty-eight cents. Is that all right?” 
| “I persume t’ 4 it is jest about right,” said 
| Mr. Busby, as the “balance’ changed hands. “But 
if I’d re’lized what I was doin’ an’ how things 
was comin’ out,” he drawled, eg | guilelessly 
at the hard-faced squire, “I might jest as well hev 
took a leetle grain more comfort an’ a few extry 
hours, an’ the hull thing would’ve come round 
even, with nothin’ out of your *ket, square!” 
Then he departed to spread the story, jingling 
the twenty-eight coppers as he went. 


* 
> 





BAKED AND FROZEN. 


Mr. Steveni, in his journey through Russia, made 
up his mind to travel one stage in a third-class 
railway carriage. This plan would give him 
information that might be useful, and would also 
save a little money which he could turn over to 
| Count Tolstoi for the starving peasants. He found 
the experiment extremely unsatisfactory, and his 
account of it will be appreciated by those who 
have suffered, as many readers must have done, 
from the over-heating of railroad cars in America 
during the cool season. He says: 


The third-class carriages were so densely packed 
that there was hardly room for me, but after much 
scrambling I secured a seat near the door. 

I shall never a that journey. It was an 
awful experience. I felt as if I were being frozen 
to death and roasted alive alternately. Outside 
the cars the temperature was thirty-five degrees 
below zero. Inside the mercury stood at seventy 
seven—a difference of one hundred and twelve 
degrees Fahrenheit! 

Inside it was so hot that even the muzhiks, who 
are fond of roasting themselves, showed signs of 
discomfort. The heat came from a large iron stove, 
which the attendant kept feeding with birch fire- 
wood. As for myself, I was melted; the perspira- 
tion poured out of every pore of my skin. 

My unfortunate fellow-travellers gave vent to 
their feelings in groans or ejaculations. 

Now and then the door was opened by a new 
arrival, and instantly the carriage would be filled 
with intensely cold air. 

“Hi, you there!” the muzhiks would call out; 
“shut the door! You are a-freezing us to death!” 

A curious phenomenon sometimes occurred on 
such occasions. The cold gusts which forced 
themselves in when the door was opened, immedi- 
ately condensed and crystallized the vapor, so 
that we had a miniature shower of snow in the 
carriage. 

A few of the passengers appeared really to 
enjoy this eiternale freezing and roasting. They 
crowded about the stove. One, a tall, sturdy 
soldier, carrying a sword of tremendous size, 
crept so close to the stove that the escaping gases 
made him fall down in an unconscious state, from 
which he was aroused with difficulty. He was 
wearing his military overcoat! 

At the first stoppage I bought a new ticket and 
went into a second-class carriage. 





a 
KNOWLEDGE ENOUGH. 


When the war closed and the negroes were free, 
says Thomas Nelson Page in Harper’s Magazine, 
there was great enthusiasm for educating them. 
Schools were established, and the age of the 
pupils ranged from five to seventy-five years. 
Uncle Jack Scott was one of the adults, but a short 
course of “a-b ab, e-b eb” discouraged him, and he 
returned to his work in the stable. Years after 
ward his boy “Jawnie” was at school, and was an 
apter pupil than his old father had been. 


One day when Uncle Jack was employed in the 
eee. his master looking on, “Jawnie” got over 
e fence, bag in hand, and sat down on the bank. 
He had just come from school. Presently he said: 
“OQ poppa, de teacher say you mus’ git me a 
geograp NY 
Uncle Jack’s jaw set, and he continued to dig. 
Then he repeated: 
a geog’aphy! Marse Conn, what’s 
a ” 


“A geography?” said his employer. “Why, a 
geography is a—is a book—a book—that tells about 
places, and where they are, and so on.” He gave 
a comprehensive sweep around the horizon. 

“Yas, sah; now I understand,” said Jack, and 
he went back to his digging. By and by he stopped 
and looked up at “Jawnie.” 

“TI say, boy, you tell de teacher I say you better 
stick to yo’ a-b ab’s an’ yo’ e-b eb’s, an’ let geog- 
’aphy alone. You knows de way now to de spring 
an’ de woodpile an’ de mill, an’ when you git a 
little bigger i’se gwine to show you de way to de 
hoe-handle an’ de cawn furrer, an’ dat’s all de 
geog’aphy a nigger’s got to know.” 


_ 
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CURE FOR INSOMNIA. 


Old Captain Billison and his wife Hannah, of 
Nantucket, had lived in peace and comfort together 
for twenty years, the captain having left off going 
to sea early in life and adopted a home-staying 
pursuit; but at the end of all these years, in which 
he and Hannah had not been separated for a single 
day, he was unexpectedly called to Boston on 
necessary business, to be gone a month. 


One of the neighbors called a few days after 
ward. “Well, well, Hanner,” said she, “I sh’d 
think t ’d be purty lonesome livin’ here without the 
cap’n.’ 

“Lonesome!” exclaimed Hannah. “I ¢e’d stand 
that, but laws a-massy! How wus I to go to sleep 
nights without hearin’ Elnathan snorin’? Fust 
two nights I couldn’t sleep, nohow I e’d fix it.” 

“Go to sleep now all right?” 

“Yes.” 

“How’d ye manage it?” 

“Well, you see, Maria Folger she keeps boarders 
next door, an’ I got her to come in an’ rig up her 
coffee-mill ’t the foot o’ the bed; an’ every night 
she comes in an’ grinds her coffee jest after I’ve 

one to bed. Mercy! You couldn’t tell it from 

Inathan’s snorin’, an’ of course I go right off to 
sleep!” 

Hannah’s eyes twinkled, and we fear she loved 
a joke more than she loved the truth. 


2 
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CONTENTED. 


In Doctor Mines’s reminiscences of New York 
City, lately published, there is a characteristic 
| anecdote of Doctor Berrian, a former rector of 
Trinity Parish. 


| He was an indifferent preacher, but a fine 
| executive officer and a man of great personal 
| kindliness. Withal he must have been either very 
simple-hearted or else given to speaking ironically. 
A country clergyman; half-starved on a salary of 
five hundred dollars a year, came to Doctor Berrian 
asking his influence to get him a better charge. 
“Dear me!” answered the good old man, “I 
| don’t see why you youn clergymen want to change 
so often. hy, I have been here in Trinity Church 
for forty years, and never have thought of leaving.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE SHEAREBS. 
The air grows keen and the sign appears 


That the cloudland elves are grinding their shears, | 


For on frosty morns all the shivering world 
Is white with the dust from their grindstones 
whirled. 


The wild geese seeking the southern clime 

Have told the elves that ’tis shear- 
ing time; 

And from northern ice fields 
where they roam, 

The winds are driving the cloud- 
flocks home. 


Now day after day o’er the cold 
gray sky 

The crowding flocks go hurrying 
by, 

And locks of their wool come 
floating down 

On the hills and meadows bare 
and brown. 


Soon all night long, while mortals 
sleep, 

The elves will be shearing the 
cloudland sheep; 

And dropping the snowy fleeces 
down 

They will robe the earth in her 
winter gown. 


* 
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For the Companion. 

A CLOSE SHAVE. 

“Oh, it’s glorious sliding, I 
tell you, mother, but it’s awful 
hard climbing back up the hills, 
they’re so icy!” 

Robbie was just home from 
school, had dumped his books 
in a rush, and was hurrying into 
his overcoat and leggings to go 
out coasting. 

**Where are you going ?”’ asked 
his mother. 

***Most anywhere. Newton’s 
lane is about the best place, for 
there don’t any teams go up 
there in the winter, so all we 
have to do is to look out for the 
teams going by at the foot of 
the lane, and there isn’t much 
travel on that road, you know.” 

‘Do keep a good lookout!” 
said his mother. ‘It would be 
dreadful to run into a team!”’ 

“T guess it would!” said Rob- 
bie, as he hurried out. “I'll be 
careful.’’ 

So to Newton’s lane went 
Robbie Moore with several other 
boys. It was quite long, and 
just steep enough to make coast- 
ing down its icy surface more 
like flying than anything else. 

Across the highway at the foot, 
then away out over the snowy 
meadows the sleds flew, almost 
to Cemetery Hill. Then it was 
a long walk and a hard climb 
up again. 

It was a cold day, and a sharp 
night was coming on. The air 
was still, but so frosty that the 
mufflers about the boys’ necks 
were all coated with pearl-gray in front. 
sun had set, and it was growing colder fast. 

“Just this one slide more!’’ the boys said, as 
they toiled up the hill and ranged themselves at 
the top. One after another they started down, 
Robbie last. and he was delayed a little to fix the 


rope on his sled, which had somehow got tangled, | 


so the rest had all crossed over the highway before 
he started down. You could not see along the 
highway till you were near the end of the lane, 
because of a thick fringe of bushes along the 
side of it. 

And what did Robbie see when he flashed in 
sight of the highway ? 

It was his father, Doctor Moore, close at hand, 
and coming as fast as his bay horse, Major, could 
trot, and that is saying a good deal, for a man 
was in a fit, and the doctor had been sent for in 
great haste, and took Major because he could go 
so fast. 

Driving rapidly, he had seen the sleds dash 
across the highway one after another. Then no 
more came and he thought all had come down, 
so he let Major go as fast as he pleased, knowing 
it was a case of life or death waiting for him. 

Robbie could neither stop his sled nor throw 
himself off, he was going at such speed, and it 
was all the work of an instant—the sight of his 
father, the certainty that the team and sled would 
collide, and a quick prayer for help that went up 
from his boyish heart. 

On the father’s part there was nothing he could 


The | 





do to avert the collision, but he instinctively held 
up Major as tight as he could, with a groan as he 
saw it was his own boy dashing into his team, 








an instant. 

The sled dashed square under Major’s body, 
land safely out on the meadow, while Major, 
thoroughly frightened, ran a full half-mile before 
| the doctor could stop him. 

“Why! Rob, your face is as white as a sheet!” 
was what the boys said when he met them. 

And the people where the doctor went thought 
| he must be sick himself, he looked so pale. 
| The little mother at home shook all over when 
she heard the story. 

**You don’t need to tell me never to slide there 
| again,’ said Robbie, “for I never should dare!” 

The very next day Newton’s lane had a stout 
| fence built across its foot. 


| 
| 


| For the Companion. 


THE POPPERS. 


‘‘Here’s the poppers!’’ cried Lloyd. 
He took them, one by one, out of the paper 
bag. Andrew had bought a dozen ears. 
“Enough to last you all winter,’’ said Andrew. 
‘“We’ll see,” answered Lloyd. ‘This is the 
| stuff I like!’’ 
| He carried the poppers down into the kitchen. 
| ‘Now, Mary.” said he, “I want a good big 
pan.”” So Mary brought a good big pan. 


Then Lloyd rubbed the little poppers off the | 


| ears one by one. Sometimes the poppers stuck, 
| and were not very willing to get off, but Lloyd 
| made every one come, even the stubborn little 
| fellows at the end. 

| Now bring me out the popper, Mary !”’ called 
Lloyd. 

Poppers and poppers and poppers ! 
do you think Lloyd wanted ? 

Mary brought the popper Lloyd asked for. 
This popper was made of wire. It looked like a 
wire box with a wire cover, and it had a long 
red handle. Lloyd lifted the cover, and into the 
wire popper he put a handful of little poppers. 


How many 


as it can be,”’ he said. 

Mary had a bright, clear fire in the range, all 
ready for the poppers. She took off the cover, 
and the glowing coals threw a red light all over 
the kitchen and up into Lloyd’s face. 








| then a swift committing of the whole case to the 
care of the Heavenly Father, and all was over in | 


‘“‘When they pop they will fill it up just as full 


And as long as Major lived, the sight of a 
| boy coming toward him on a hand-sled would | 
| frighten him into a run. | 


oe 


Oup Uncle Norman had lived with the family 
for many years, helping about the house and 
yard at whatever there was to be done. He was 
a very talkative old man, fond of using high- 
sounding words, and felt his importance very | 
much. 
| He informed one of the young ladies of the 
| house one day that he would have to take a rest, | 
that he could not stand such “laborious labor”’ | 
because he had the “‘rheumatic rheumatism.” 
| A LITTLE girl was taking a ride with a friend. | 
She had never before seen a horse without | 
blinders on the harness, and asked her friend if 
the horse had lost his ‘‘spectacles.”’ 





He held | 
| the wire popper by the long red handle, and the 
| little poppers kept as still as mice. 

| «Now, pop!” cried Lloyd. He shook the wire 


| Lloyd held his popper over the coals. 


popper gently to and fro. The heat of the fire | 


| warmed the little poppers inside. Pretty soon it | 


| grew so hot that the little poppers felt they could 
not bear it any longer. 
“IT am going to burst!” cried the biggest one. 
So he did. And a beautiful, snow-white creature 
| he became when he jumped out of his tight little 
jacket. 
“We are all going to burst 
| poppers. 
One by one they did burst, and the wire popper 
grew full of them. 
‘Well, well!’’ cried Lloyd, ‘‘the popper’s full.’’ 
So he emptied the poppers into a dish and 
sprinkled a little salt over their snowy coats. 
Then he put some fresh grains in the wire popper. 
“Come, Andrew,”’ he called. ‘Come and have 
| some !”’ 
“I didn’t know you were such a good hand at 
| it,” said Andrew. ‘That is the best pop-corn I 
ever tasted !”’ 


cried the other 


ee 


FANNIE’sS eyes were not strong, and the oculist 
that examined them advised the use of a prism. 
One day a lady asked Fannie how her eyes were. 
“Oh,” said Fannie, ‘‘they are a great deal better ; 
but I have to look through a prison every day.”’ 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADE. 


The king is second of his first. 
And as he journeys, day by day, 

The whole is proud to wait on him, 
At whatsoever inn he stay. 


2. 
CONCEALED WORD-SQU ARE. 
(Words of four letters.) 


Each sentence defines the word 
concealed. 

1. The bare ground is nowhere 
to be seen this winter morning. 

2. She calls herchild Ann Amer 
ica. 

8. Is ita bad sign to see a phan 
tom enter a house? 
new enthusiasm 
he departed. 


4. A seized 
him and 


3. 
ANAGRAMS, 
A writer with four 
sketches. 
. Chester F. R. Train, A. B. 
2. Romance of Ralph Gutick. 
3. Last Packet Out for Shofet. 
4. Story of Dan Bewman. 
5. Bank of Moshull St. 


of his 


— 


4. 
RIDDLE, 


I’m a hint, it may be a look or a 
word; 

Great-grandfather wore me well 
powdered, I’ve heard; 

[ hit balls in a game where the 
skilful succeed; 

I’m a letter that’s always before 
you indeed. 


5. 
PUZZLE. 
1. Centuries ago I was wor 
shipped as sacred. Now I am 


petted by some, and abused by 
others. Sometimes I am driven 
from your door, and again I have 
the warmest corner of the hearth. 
I have been frequently used as 
an instrument of punishment. 

2. Add to me an ornament for 
the hair, and I become a burial 
place. 

3. Add a bulky piece of wood, 
and I become a list of names. 

4. Add a lofty hill, and I be- 
come a wild animal. 

5. Add a division of a Greek 
poem, and I become a calamity. 

6. Add relations, and I become 
a kind of inflorescence. 

7. Add a pinch, and I become 
an herb. 

8. Add asmall draught of water, 
and I become a sauce. 

9. Give me an eye, and I become 
a mineral, 

10. Give me a foot, and I become 
a dupe. 

6. 
HISTORICAL DESCRIPTION. 
What house is it? 

A beautiful house that was 
buried with all its neighbors 
eighteen hundred years ago, and 
excavated only within the last 
two centuries. It was found to 
contain great treasures of art 
and archeology. One of the best 
known of English novels lays its 
scene in this house just previous 
to its destruction. Itis now accu- 
rately modeled and reproduced 
at a summer resort in this coun- 
try. 

7. 


PUZZLE. 
Take an orb, your own it may be, 
And the end of life and time, 
Put the ocean in the middle— 
Then ponder well this rhyme. 
*T will make a winter harvest fair 
That’s yearly gathered in with 
care, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Charles Sumner. 


2. S -LaA- B 
N-oOR-A 
O- P A-L 
W-aAL- L 


Snow, ball—snowball. 
3. Brain, tree—Braintree. 


4. I. Whit, tea, err—Whittier. 1. Voices of Free- 
dom. 2. The Prisoner for Debt. 3. My Soul and 
I. 4. The Barefoot Boy. 5. The Quaker Alumni 
6. The Tent on the Beach. 7. Among the Hills. 
8. Barbara Freitchie (free-chee). 9. The Hive at 
Gettysburg. 10. The Pennsylvania Pilgrim. ll. 
The Bridal of Penn-a-cook. 12. Skipper Ire-son’s 
Ride. 13. Snow Bound. 

11. Long-fellow. 1. Hiawatha (here-war-thaw). 
2. Courtship of Miles Standish. 3. The Wreck of 


the Hesperus. 4. The Skeleton in Armor. 5. 
The Village Blacksmith. 6. The Spanish Student. 
7. The Bridge. 8. Cur-few. 9. Evangeline (E-van 
ee-Lynn). 10. Tales of a Wayside Inn. Il. The 
fineque of Pandora. 12. The Legend of the 
Crossbill. 


11. Low-ell. 1. The Vision of Sir Launfal (lawn 
fall). 2. The Big-low Papers. 3. A Fable for 
Critics. 4. Commemoration Ode. 5. A Legend 
of Brittany. 6. The Parting of the age. 7. The 
| Cathedral. 8. Fire-side Travels. 9. Among my 
| Books. My Study Windows. 11. Heartsease 
}and Rue. 12, A Glance Behind the Curtain. 

Iv. Tennis-on—Tennyson. 1. The May Queen 
2. Defence of Luck-now. 3. Dream of Fair Women. 
4. Last Tournament. 5. Queen Mary. 6. Lovers’ 
Tale. 7. The Human Cry. 8 The Northern 
| Cobbler. 9 In Memoriam (me-Mowry-am). 10 
Idyls of the King. 11. The Miller’s Daughter. 12 
|The Talking Oak. 13. Locksley Hall (locks-lay) 
14. The Princess. 15. Enoch Arden (are-den) 
17. Crossing the 


16. Charge of the Light Brigade. 
Bar. 
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HIRAM’S DEVELOPING. | fazard&to 8G 
“Yer can’t tell f F Ys fust spellin’ lesson | XICAN CATARRH CURE. 
Yer can’t tell from a boy’s fust spellin’ less MEX RICAN CATARRH CY IR ae 
box b CAN hk aid. One month ye poo ddress 
ME =—- EDICINE CO., El Paso, Texas. 


what sort of a man he’ll be, no more’n yer can tell 
from harrorin’ up the ground what kind of a crop 


yow'll git.” Captain White addressed this remark | @ 


to the usual number of idle men and boys who 
were to be found every morning at the store, 


waiting for the lumbering old coach to bring the | 


Not that they expected letters—those 
But it had been their 
years, and the 


early mail. 
were for the favored few. 
custom to come at mail-time for 
habit was strong. 


Now there was the case of Hiram 
continued the captain. “He 
dull boy till he hed his developin’. 

“What was that?’ questioned the postmaster, 
coming to the outside ¢ oor. 

“Well, if you’re desirin’ ter know, here goes,” 
was the reply, as the captain seated himself upon 
the low wooden step where, as he talked, he 
prodded the soft earth with his cane. 

“You remember that old machine down here in | 
the shipyard—they used to hey it ter drag timbers 
up, or somethin’ er nuther. It used to be on a 
b ~~ with a long beam that went teeter-torter, 
sort of. 

“Well, the boys frum the schoolhouse useter 
come over at recess and twist the thing up till it 
would fly round like a whiz button. One day 
Hiram, he was a-foolin’ ’round in everybody’s 
way, and somehow, I dunno how, he managed ter 

it his head in ‘tween the block an’ the beam. 
ell, it squeezed it pretty nigh outen all shape. 

“They tuk him up fer dead, and carried him 
hame. He was terrible sick. Laid in a sort of 
Bog fer days an’ days. Pretty soon he got better 
an’ commenced to spruce up, and ’fore long he 
tuk ter his books, bright as a dollar; yis, and ’fore 
we knowed it he got a place ter tend ina grocery 
store over ter Hancock, and did smart, too. 

The captain paused to see that surprise was 
ae shown by the listeners, and then continued: 

His father says to me afterward, says he, 


Bean,” 


‘Hiram hey purked up wonderful ; and fur’s I | 
know it’s all on account o’ that twist his head got | 


down in the shipyard. It appears,’ says he, ‘to 
hey squat his brains up into the right spot fur 
business.’ An’ then he says, fur he qs a sportive 
speakin’ man, says he, ‘I’m of the opinion it 
wouldn’t do lastin’ harm ter some other folks ter 
‘0 over and pay their respects to that there 
wistin’ machine.’ ’ 


ee 
ADVENTURE WITH A WHALE. 


Every whale-ship is fully manned and under 
rigid discipline. The officers are brave men, 
quick to act in an emergency, but careful always 
of the lives of their men and the safety of their 
ship. An old whaling-master, now living on Long 
Island, tells the story of a dangerous battle with a 
whale: 

My second mate had fastened to a large whale, 
and as she seemed disposed to be ugly, I pulled up 
and fastened to her also. I went to the bow of the 


boat and threw my lance, but missed my aim and | 


struck into the whale’s shoulder-blade. 

Before we could get out of the monster’s way 
she had struck the boat amidships and knocked 
men and boat high in air. 

In the surge and confusion two of the poor 
fellows went down. I had caught hold of the line 
attached to the mad brute, and held on until a 
sweep obliged me to let go. 

he second mate’s boat was watching a chance 

ick up the swimming crew, but had not been 
able to reach me. To save my strength, I stopped 
swimming, and began treading water, endeavoring 
at the same time to keep out of the w hale’s wa 

For half an hour the whale and I were fighting. 
My breathing became labored and painful; my 
head and shoulders were sore from ruises, and 
my legs had been pounded by the monster’s flukes; 
but it was not until I found a self swimming with 
my arms alone, my legs hanging paralyzed, that I 
despaired. 

en I knew I couldn’t hold out much longer. I 
had seen the ship near me, and a boat throwing me 
lines, but I could not reach them. They seemed 
very ‘tar off. That was the last I knew until I came 
to myself on board the ship. 

I was told afterward that the second mate had 
come to my rescue, and pulled me into his boat, 
seemingly drowned. Then leaving me to the care 
of the crew, he put back for the whale. “She’s 
too om erous to run at large in this pasture,” he 
said. e succeeded in capturing her. 


* 
> 





TAME MOUNTAIN LION. 


The author of “A Ride Through Wonderland” 
says that she was invited, when in Colorado, to 
visit a hunter’s store and see a mountain lion; the 
only one, as its owner asserted, which had ever 
been tamed. It was in a little back room, chained 
to an iron staple in the floor, round which it was 
pacing, uttering low growls. 

It appeared very much like a small panther, and 
seemed anything but tame, snarling at us as if it 
longed to spring. It was in awe of its master, 
however, and cowed down every time he cracked 
his whip. He made it do several tricks with a 
retriever dog, which did not seem to like the 
task very we i. 


“Come and kiss Miss Pussy,” said the man, and | 


the dog went up to it, laid a paw upon its neck, 
and licked its face. 

The master then put a piece of meat on its nose, 
and told the dog to fetch it away. 

“He doesn’t care for this part,” was his com- 
ment. “She has had him by the throat once or 
twice. Just look at her iron paws! One blow 
would lay you dead as mutton. What, you brute, 
you would, would you!” 

Miss Pussy had tried to gnaw his boot, and 
needed to be lashed off. 

“Do you ever take her out?” 

“Oh, yes, she goes walking with me in the 
mountains, sometimes. I take her chain off when 
we’re out of the town, “put ’m precious careful to 
follow her, and never let her step behind me!” 


salidlgpiipdeleaaianatiiinin 
BAD MEMORY. 


College boys cannot be expected to know so 
very much about domestic questions, and hence 


we are not greatly surprised to find the following 


in the Harvard Lampoon : 


Husband (irritably)—Can’t you remember where 
I said I left my glasses this morning? 

Wife—I'm sorry, dear, I really can’t. 

Husband i ishly)—That just shows the for. 
getfulness of you women 


were a uncommin | 
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INDIAN SIGNS. 


The sign language used by the Indians is not at 
all like the deaf and dumb alphabet, but is just 
what its name implies, a language of signs. 
Richard Harding Davis says, in his book entitled 
“The West from a Car Window:” 


The first time I saw Lieutenant Scott using it 
on the Indian reservation at Fort Sill, I confess I | 
thought he was only doing it because he ¢ ould, as 
young men who speak French prefer to order their 
American dinners in that language, when the 
waiter can understand English quite as well as 
themselves. 

I regarded it as a pleasing weakness, and was 

uite sure the lieutenant was going to meet the 
fndian back of the canteen, and say it over again, 
in plain every-day words. In this I w ronged him, 
but it was not until I had watched his Irish sergeant 
converse in this silent language for two long hours 
with half a dozen Indians of different tribes, and 
had seen them laugh heartily at his witticisms, that 
I really believed in it. 

It seemed that the lieutenant said: 

“Tell the first sergeant that I wish to see the 
soldiers drill at one o’clock, and after that go to 
the store, and ask Madeira if there is to be a beef | 
issue to-day.” } 

As nearly as I can remember, he first drew his | 
hand over his sleeve to mark the sergeant’s stripes. 
Then he held his fingers upright in front of him, 
and moved them forward to signify soldiers; by 
holding them in still another position he repre- 
sented soldiers — Then he made a spy-glass 
out of his thumb and first finger, and looked up 
through it at the sky; this represented the sun at 
one o'clock. “After that” was a quick cut in the 
air; “the store” was an interlacing of the fingers 
to signify t the place where one thing was exchanged 
for another; “‘Madeira” he named, and “beef” was 
a turning up of the fingers to represent horns. 
How he represented “issue” I have no idea. 

All the Indians know these signs, but very few 
of them can tell how they came to mean what they 
do. Many of the derivations, however, are easily 

uessed. “To go to war,” for instance, is shown 

y sweeping the right arm out with the thumb and 
first finger at right angles. This comes of an early 
custom of carrying a lighted pipe before them 
when going on the war-path. he thumb and | 
finger in that position are supposed to represent 
the angle of the pipe’s bowl and stem. 


a 
DUEL BETWEEN GIRAFFES. 


A correspondent of the London Graphic describes 
a combat which he witnessed between two male 
giraffes. Presently, he says, the belligerents came 
within a few yards of each other. Then ensued a 
scene that baffles description. Although the giraffe 
possesses a certain beauty when at rest it loses its 
grace when in motion, and the greater its speed 
the more ungainly it appears. But when two | 
mature bulls begin to dance violently around each 
other, each endeavoring to outdo the other in 
agility, at the same time mumbling their jaws and 
emitting fearfully discordant roars, it is certainly 
one of the most absurd sights human eye ever 
looked upon. 


They began rearing as if to bear each other 
down, their mouths all the time open to grip, if 
opportunity offered. At length the violent exercise 
began to tell upon the elder beast. He made a 
mistake in a parry, and the younger seized with 
his teeth the foot of the veteran, who in return 
laid hold of his opponent’s ear. 

For some moments there was a pause. It was 
brief, and then the struggle was renewed. Witha 
gigantic effort the young giraffe threw the old 

ero upon his haunches. The veteran looked as if 
the contest were going hard with him. but there 
was pluck in his aged heart yet, though the battle 
was not for him. Years told against him, and 
victory lay with the younger, who celebrated it by 
trying to —_ the vanquished after him. 

his o jon must have been painful, for the 
shrieks that the defeated warrior uttered were 
heartrending. 

After a final worry the hero of the hour walked 
off, mobbed the two groups of female giraffes 
together, and willingly followed by all, took the 
lead. Not one of the late companions of ‘the fallen 
chief turned a head for an instant to see what had 
become of him. 


+o 
HIS GUIDE. 





In a small Vermont town the street-lamps, which 
are few and far between, are under the charge of 
one of the oldest residents of the place. “Why in 
the world weren’t the lamps lighted to-night, Mr. 
Jacobs?” inquired a summer resident, who had 
stumbled down to the post-office one July evening | 
in the pitchy darkness of a heavy rain-storm. 


“They aint ever lighted on moonlight nights,” 
respont ed the old man, calmly; “that’s the rule; 
an’ the moon fulled last night, an’ this is one of 
her best nights in the hull month.” 

“Best nights!” echoed the other, in considerable 
irritation. eWhat ood does the moon do in a/| 
pouring rain like this?” | 

“I can’t help that,” said Mr. Jacobs. “Ace ordin’ 
to the almanac, this is a moonshine night, an’ the 
lamps hey no call to be lit. I reckon the almanac’s 
a good thing to go by. 

“Why,” continued ‘the old lamplighter, survey- 
ing his critic with suddenly awakened surprise | 
and disgust, “where d’you s’pose I sh’d fetch up 
ef I was t’ go by the weather ’stid o’ the almanac? 
I persume t’ say likely I might hey t’ go my raound 
ev’ry night fer a month in dog-days. I don’t 
cal’late to hev no sech works as that! Ef the moon 
don’t do her duty, it’s unfort’nit, but it aint any o’ 
my lookaout.” 

he bystanders murmured assent, and the sum- 
mer resident was silenced. 


~~ 
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CAUSE FOR COMPLAINT. 


A boy of seven protested earnestly after his 
vacation against being sent back to school. 


“What!” said his father. ‘Don’t you want to go 
to school?” 

“Yes, but not to that school.” 

“And why not to that one?” 

“Because there they want to teach me a lot of 
things that I don’t know anything about!” 








—<¢e—____ 


AN American traveller in Switzerland found on 
the menu of the hotel a dish called Ariostu. The 
name piqued his curiosity, and he risked a trial of 
the delicacy. It was an old friend—Irish stew. 


| use. it was int 
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sheets. Lists Free.” B. L. DREW, Cambridge, Mass. 
ANTED. Young men to learn selestaphy and | 
station and e xpress agents’ duties. For te 
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BANJO,$1. Circular and cat. of in- 
struments FREE, A. PARKE, 85 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 


Have You Catarrh ? 
Send 4c. for sample of my C. Cure. 
Or ASTHMA? Send 4c. for my A. Relief. 
‘© PILES? Send toc. for my P. Cure. 
«¢ CONSTIPATION ? Send toc. for my C. Cure. 
I do not puff these articles, I simply invite you to 


test and udge for yourselt, confident that you will want 
more. COLMAN, Chemist, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


Send One Dollar for the 








Will heat a room at a cost of 
two cents a day. 


Will heat a room in ten minutes. 


Will fit any Lamp Chimney. 
One agent wanted in every 
town and city. Address, 


LAWTON LAMP STOVE CO., 


Chelsea, Mass. 


Alfred Peats 
WALL PAPER 


Send g¢ for postage on 100 beautiful samples 
and our guide, ‘‘How to Paper and Economy in 
Home Decorations,”’ will be sent FREE. 


Handsome Gold Parlor Paper, 10, 12 1-2, 15¢. 
Per roll, all with wide borders and ceilings to match. 
Good Gold Paper, 5¢ to gc. Paperhangers’ sample 
books, $1.00. 

Send to the nearest address. 


ALFRED PEATS, Walt Paper Merchant, 


Ww. dison St., 30-32 W. Thirteenth S 
106-108 NICAGO, ¢ NEW YORK, 
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Lawton Lamp Stove. 


MOTHER HUBBARD. 


Night Gown 
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y Sizes, 13 to 16 inch neck. 


} MAHLER BROS., 501, 503 Sixth Ave., New York. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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REVERSIBLE 


DANTE. RUBENS. ANGELO. —-— ~ RAPHAE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical Collars and 
Cuffs worn. Try them. You will like them. 


THEY LOOK WELL, FIT WELL AND WEAR WELL. 


Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or 
ee pairs of cuffs. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs sent by mail 
for SIX CENTS. 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
24 Exchange Place, Boston. 








For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for 
TARRAH and all its attendant maladies has been in 
b AS. BOWEN, in 1835, and 

edies have appeared. and after a brief 
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while other reme 





eriod gone out of existence, Ls AR- 
SHALL’S SNUFF sales increase eich year. AL 
CATA AL AueEcy ne, A COLD In THE 
HEAD, and headache proceeding from it are QU CRE ¥ 


CURED, and it often REMOVE Ss REA FNESS. 
tie well corked. Notice the facsimile ——— of C iAS. 
BOWEN Pa the label. Price, 25 cents per bot ttle. 
F. C. KEITH, Ceneral Agent, NILE oO. 
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~ “ Wear Only 
‘=> THE GENUINB 


y CORSET 
\" WAISTS 


Y Approved by physicians. 

Pat. Endorsed by dressmakers., 
Feb. 23, °86. Recommended by every woman who has 
worn them. Beware of Imitations. Made only by 
JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich, 


If your dealer hasn’t ‘them, write the makers. 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For oh oe DRESS 


GS. 
SPECIAL MERIT: or — 


broidery, and all kinds o' ion cy 
Work wd 0c. for 30 good siz 
samples(no two colors same shade) 
and price list of remnant packages, 

(oa 1 Gotneted, from first order amounting 
jeasant and profitable work, 
CONTREXEVILLE | urs. co. 15 Grant Ave. Manville.&.1. 






























OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 
cnicaao. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 





THE PERFECTION 


LOUR BIN 


with our improved and 


mt REMOVABLE SIFTER 
PER FECT ON is absolutely perfect. 


any UR B IN Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime. 
Saves Time and Labor. 

Try one, you will value it higher 
than anything but the baby. 
100,000 NOW IN USE. 
Made of the best tin, japanned 
nicely, in 4 sizes to hold 25, 50, 
100 and 2001bs, Beware of imi- 
tations. Buy the’ Perfection,” 
guaranteed im every respect. 
Ask your dealer or our agent. 
™Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. AGENTS WANTED. 





















SHERMAN & BUTLER, Mnfrs. 
96-28 W. Lake St. CHICAGO, ILL, 
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FOR DYSPEPTIC: DELICATE- 
INFIRM GED PERSONS:: 


CK-ROOM: 


i~< SHIPPING DEPOT 
out 53 gases CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK: 
SOS 


SOLD BY 
wee waar’ 


Scat’ Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil presents a 
perfect food—palatable, 
easy of assimilation, and 
an appetizer; these are 
everything to those who 
are losing flesh and 
strength. The combina- 
tion of pure cod-liver oil, 
the greatest of all fat pro- 
ducing foods, with Hypo- 
phosphites, provides a re- 
markable agent for Quick 
Flesh Building in all ail- 
ments that are associated 
with loss of flesh. 















Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Soid by all druggists. 














The Noblest Breakfast 
Food on Earth! 


THe Most NOURISHING, 
THE Most PALATABLE, 













THE Easiest DIGESTED. FREE 
THE QUICKEST PAMPHLETS 
Cooxep. FREELY 
MAILED TO ALL 
GROCERS ADDRESSES, 
HEALTH FOOD 
OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 


Head Office,61 5th Ave., 
New York. N. E. Office, 
99 Tremont St., Boston. 
Philadelphia Office, 633 
Arch St. Western Office, 
1601 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
“No one can le; td u 
term HEALTH CD ion 
authorized by us. U assrupatees 
imitators should be avoided. 








“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 


[00K AT THIS 


Lady’s Button Boot. We 
send a om just like it (our own 
make) to any part of the U.S. on 
receipt of @1.50, in Cash, Postal- 
note or Money-order. We guaran- 
tee style, wear and fit. Sizes tk to 
8, in half sizes. Widths C, D, and 
E; style of toe OPERA or Com- 














grove Eid Opp, 


MON Sense. Send your size 
and we will fit you sure. 
This shoe would cost you 


$2. -50in any retail store. 
f not well pleased you 
can have 
our money 

ck, or an- 
other pair. 
Sent Free! 
SALKINS & 7. Marblehead, Mass. 

ilkistrated SEEr. sent Fi 


BRBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND AND MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 




















THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 
It must be solid gold, standard 


Quality quality, finely finished, each 
stone carefully selected and set. 

Designed with taste and refine- 

Style ment, and in the present fashion. 
° Depends on the hand that gives 
Sentiment and the hand that wears the 


ring. 
We a 0 the first two essentials—quality and 
style. thousand patterns. All made ‘‘on | 
honor ”’ al strictly ——- 
If your jeweller will not show them to you, 
and ask us who will. 


MA. Bz BRYANT & CO. 10 Naiden Lane NM 


LOEST RING MAKERS in AMERIC. 
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SyRUP o¢ FICS: 


both the method and results 


ONE ENJOYS when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 


remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac- 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York, 










HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_GAS, SMOKE, 
OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000. 
| Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


| HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
—_ send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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ABUSE OF COCAINE. 


Almost everything that is of use to man is 
capable of abuse. This is especially true of stim- 
ulants and sedatives. These drugs, in their ele- 
mentary state, are generally violent poisons. 
Even tea and coffee are not exceptions to the rule. 
The abuse of such things consists in using them 
too much, or for improper purposes, Nature meant 
them for medicines, and used intelligently and 
carefully as such, they are among her best gifts to 
the afflicted. 

Cocaine, obtained from the elementary principle 
of coca leaves, is exceedingly valuable in minor 
surgical operations as a substitute for ether and 
chloroform; but already it is becoming fearfully 
abused. 
ing a paper on the subject in the Journal of Mental 
Science, its special dangers are three: It is treach- 
erous; it produces an early break-down, both 
morally and intellectually; itis intensely poison 
ous, and speedily causes destructive 
changes. 

In chronic cocaine poisoning, general wasting 
appears early and develops with extreme rapid- 
ity. Convulsions also are not uncommon. In 
animals it is found to produce degeneration in the 
cells of the medulla and spinal cord, and also in 
the nerve cells of the heart ganglia and in the 
liver cells. 

“The great danger of cocaine lies in the fact 
that it is the most agreeable and alluring of all 
narcotics. It causes no mental confusion, only a 
little more talkativeness than usual. There is no 
headache or nausea, and the pleasant effects are 
produced with a comparatively small dose; but 
symptoms of poisoning are rapidly developed, 
and within three months of the commencement of 
the habit there may be marked indications of 
degeneration, loss of memory, hallucinations and 
suspicions.” 

The author of the paper in the Journal of Mental 
Science says that much harm has resulted from a 
recent tendency to use cocaine to break off the 
opium habit, and from a mistaken notion that this 
drug can be employed safely and advantageously 
for that purpose. The writer adds that cocaine is 
more insidious than morphine, fastens more readily 
upon its victim, and holds him in at least as tight 
a grasp. 

ee 


NOBLE WORK. 


Italy still preserves a beautiful memorial of the 
past in her confraternities for the burial of the 
dead and the succor of the living. 

Chief among them is the Order of the Brother- 
hood of Misericordia, established in Florence in 
the fourteenth century. It began, we are told, 
with a common porter, who, at the time of the 
Great Plague, assumed the care of the unburied 
dead, left in the houses and streets as they were 
stricken by the scourge, and too frequently deserted 
by the frightened families and attendants. 

The call of this devoted laborer was responded 
to by nobles and commoners, and so great were 
the services rendered by the brave little band that 
the lords of the city publicly recognized them, and 
appropriated a building and funds for their use. 
From that date the order has been an established 
one. 

Besides the burial of the dead, its scope included 
the care of all cases of accident and sudden 
illness. To-day Florence alone counts thirty-five 
hundred members of the order. It is recruited 
from all classes of her people, and includes many 
of her princes — often the resident royal duke 
himself. 

To the end that the rich and noble, the middle- 


According to the London Lancet, approv- | 


tissue | 





class merchant and the poor peasant may be alike 

equal and alike unrecognized in their charitable | 
office, a common dress is adopted, which, with its | 
long black robe and hooded mask, conceals all | 
but the eyes of the wearer. 


These weird black figures are to be. seen at all 
hours, bound on their errands of mercy: now 
carrying the sick to hospitals, in hand-litters 
covered with a black awning; now bearing the 
dead on biers to the Chapel of the Misericordia, 
whence they are borne to burial at midnight, in 
accordance with an invariable custom. 

The bell in Giotto’s Campanile, directly opposite 
the chapel, summons the members of the order. 
Each man whose duty it is to serve at the time is 
expected to leave instantly the shop, the home, the 
dinner, the dance, whatever work or enjoyment he 
may be engaged in—to answer the call of the 
tocsin. And there is still an .hour-glass used at 
the Brotherhood rooms to measure the speed or 
tardiness of the arrivals. 

In addition to this promptness there is required 
acomplete devotion; the members go where they 
are sent, neither danger nor infection deterring 
them, and in times of pestilence their work is but 
the more unflagging and zealous. 

For reward, they have as an order the respect 
and veneration of the community; and as individ- 
uals, the certainty of receiving at the hands of the 
Brotherhood the same charity they themselves 
have rendered to others. This last assurance—of 
the Brotherhood’s devotion—is, however, equally 
the property of the poorest wretch in Florence. 

A purely voluntary organization, drawn from the 
entire people, for the service of the entire people, 
it would be hard to find a more venerable and 
noble order than this—so truly a “Brotherhood of 
Misericordia.” 


SUDDEN DESTRUCTION. 


It was a February day, writes a correspondent 
of Goldthwaite’s Geographical Magazine, with a 
warm sun and a Chinook wind from the Pacific 
melting the snow. All along the trail, as we 
wound up the mountain-side, great masses of snow 
seemed to overhang us, and more than once I 
noticed how anxious the grizzly-haired old guide 
seemed to be. Only a narrow path had been 
cleared through the snow, and the twenty mules 
followed each other in single file. 


Half-way up we came to four cabins occupied by 
miners. Three brawny men in red shirts stood at 
the door of one of the cabins talking as we filed 
past. Salutes were exchanged, but we had no 
occasion to halt. 

We had gone about three hundred feet, and 
were about to make a turn in the trail, when I 
halted to look back. The guide was ahead—I came 
second. The line of mules was strung out for a 

uarter of a mile, and on foot among them were 

ve packers, all half-breeds. 


I heard no signal of danger, no cry of alarm. 


With the swiftness of thought the snow, five hun. | 


dred feet up the mountain, began to move. The 
width of the avalanche was about half a mile, and 
it moved very rapidly. There were thousands of 
tons of snow, hundreds of trees, hundreds of 
great boulders. 

In a few moments it was all over, and a cloud of 
what seemed smoke hung over the spot. It drove 


“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 
world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. ({ Adv. 


“Brown’s H hold P ”? will be found 


invaluable as a household remedy for speedily relieving 
pain, and healing cuts and bruises. 25 cents a bottle.[ Adv. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


Book 
About 
Bicycles. 


Too good to call a catalogue—full of 
engravings—all about the guaranteed 
Columbias—Free at Columbia agencies 
—By mail for two 2-cent stamps—Pope 
Mfg. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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Ferris’ : 
GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. 


Long or Short WAIST. Full or Slim BUST. 
All Shapes White, Drab or Black. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., Chicago, Western Wholesale Depot, 
Send for illustrated circular to 

FERRIS BROS., Manufacturers and Patentees, 

Principal Opiice—s4i Broadway, NEW YORK. 

Branch Office—18 Sutter St..SAN FRANCISCO CAL, 
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SMITH & WESSON 
Hammerless Safety Revolver. 


A Perfect and Safe Arm for 
HOME PROTECTION. 
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So constructed that accidental dis- 
charge is absolutely impossible, 
and requiring for its operation sufficient 





| grasp and strength to render it perfectly 
| harmless in the hands of a child. 
Send stamp for full catalogue with detailed description. 
Beware of misleading advertisements, tssued by unscrupu 


| lous dealers to deceive, and of worthless imitations of our 
| goods, substituted by them for the genuine article. 


off down the mountain after two or three minutes, | 


and I looked for our pack train. 

Not a man nor a mule had escaped. I looked 
for the cabins. They had disappeared. Aye! the 
very trail had been swept down into the valley a 
mile below, and almost across it. 


a yard of earth. 
way down to the rocks. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIES. / 


It takes a clear brain to determine what is Me 


best economy in daily affairs, and even then, this 
praiseworthy practice may be carried to a ridicu 
lous extent. Thus Mrs. Barstow said one morning 
to her neighbor: 


“Yes, I try to be as economical as possible, and | 


use up all the odds and ends. 
picking first, too. 
“Now last winter, it was way into March before 


I take my poor 


I had a good potato cooked, for I always use up all 
my sunburnt, wormy ones first, and get rid of | 
them.” } 


“But,” said her listener, “I suppose you enjoyed 
your nice large ones all the better then?” 

“Well, no, I didn’t exactly,” said Mrs. Barstow, 
with some hesitation. “You see it was so late in 
the season they were mostly all spoiled, and I had 
to throw them away.” 


SWEARING. 


A lovely custom of the Society of Frienis is Mat 
of saying “thee” instead of “you”—lovely in that 
it seems to make personal intercourse the more 
near and tender. Moreover, the use of the pro- 
noun “you” implies with them an emphasis which 
one can only appreciate by hearing a child’s ver- 
sion of it. 


Two children of this gentle sect were one day 
playing ee and suddenly they began to 

ispute. ne, especially, grew angry, and said 
passionately : 

“If thee doesn’t take care, I'l] swear at thee!” 

“Oh, oh!” cried the second, too much shocked 
to say more. 

“I will! Oh, thee little you, thee!” 


NOVEL BEAR-TRAP. 


The early settlers of Bethel, Maine, were much 
troubled by black bears, who killed the sheep, 
robbed the beehives, and raided the corn-fields. 


<A farmer, whose corn, being in the milk, attracted 
the bears, placed a tub of new rum and molasses 
in the fiek . The next morning he found a large 
bear stretched out beside it, beastly drunk. The 
tub was empty. When bruin woke up, he found 
himself securely chained. 

It was an unfair advantage to take of a beast 
who only followed the example of many of the 
settlers, when rum and molasses were at hand. 


COULDN’T HELP IT. 


Here is a bit of childish simplicity chronicled by 
the Boston Transcript : 


Teacher; If any pupil can answer, let her raise 
her hand. Well, Mary, you may tell. 

“Please, ma’am, I don’t know.” 

“Then why did you raise your hand?” 

“T couldn’t help it, ma’am. Uncle John gave me 
this ring last night.” 





Tr would probably be hard to convince a bantam 
rooster that his crowing doesn’t have a good deal 
to do with making the sun rise.—Ram’s Horn, 


y For a space half | 
a mile wide there was neither tree nor shrub—not | 
The avalanche had ground its 
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Dinner Set, No. 46, 112 Pieces. 
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Extracts,we offer premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from 
d get a premium and you get goods that are direct from the 
you pay three or four profits and 
dailies in this aay td it was claimed the tea bought from the retail 


uy m ands. 
ears, and thousands of a 
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ENCLISH PORCELAIN 
Gold Band Dinner Set. No. 250, 106 Pieces. 
Decorated m Three Modest Natural Colors. 
. Premium with an order of $45.00. 
h Pri t. 
orn yy and delivered at depo 





E are IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee, China and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 
We also carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 


are, Lamps, also Lace Curtains and 
take the time and trouble to get up pape for 
us, you get full value 
IMPORTERS. it 
but do not get it. 


ay for a premium 


Coffee from Pod rocer 
n an article published in one of the largest 
grocer showed a profit of 100 per cent. e moral is plain, b 


readers who have been 





our customers will testify to our undoubted reliability. We do a business of over 0. early, and our 

ash sales of nner, Tea, and Toilet Sets, Silverware, Lampe. ete., amounted to 35, in 1892, 
aside from our Tea and Coffee sales. Our illustrated Price and Premium List tells the whole story. 
We like to mail it to all who write for it; it costs you nothing and will interest you. 138 pages. 





THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 
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worn by ladies and children 

_there is only one hose supporter which cannot cut the stock- 

ing. All genuine WARREN 

are made with Warren Fasteners with Rounded . 

Rib on Holding Edges — all other supporters 

must cut the stocking. The Warren is for sale 
everywhere. Made by George Frost Co., Boston. 
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HOSE SUPPORTERS 
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Every piano guaranteed for five years. 
Style “B” (Grand) especially are attracting world-wide notice. 


Founded 1832. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


~SIXTY-NINE YEARS 


of experience and an unquestioned reputation for honest and durable work. 






ING 
PIANOS 


Style “F” (Upright) and 
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PRIMITIVE FISHING. 


The aboriginal Indians of the Atlantic coast 
were a race of fishermen. Probably every fall 
and rapid and quiet pool below was eagerly sought 
hundreds of vears ago by the dusky fishermen 
with hook of bone, and line made from the twisted 
fibres of some plant. 

Across our larger rivers and in the quiet nooks 
and bays along the shores they set their seines 
and waited patiently for the tide to turn. And 
what stores of fish it brought them—shad, herring, 
salmon, and the great sturgeon, in numbers 
unknown at the present day. The mill waste, 
dams, and other causes, products of civilization, 
had not driven these valuable fish from many of 
our streams. | 

The Indian displayed much skill in fashioning 
his fishing-tackle, and doubtless loved his calling. | 
His methods of taking fish excited the surprise | 
and admiration of the early European navigators. 
The spear, the bow and arrow, the fish-weir and | 
trap, the hook and line, the dip-net and the seine | 
were used by nearly all the tribes who inhabited | 
the continent. 

The most primitive form of a fishing implement 
may have been the spear made from a straight | 
stick, the end sharpened and hardened in the fire. 
But the fisherman soon learned that the struggling 
fish would easily escape from a smooth point, 
and to obviate this he filed notches near the end 
with a sharp stone. 

The next improvement in the evolution of the 
fish-spear may have been the addition of a natural 
point of bone or horn. The Indians used fish- | 
spines for this purpose, and also the sharp-pointed | 
tail of the horseshoe crab. 

Many skilfully wrought harpoon-heads were 
made from bone or deer-horn. These are usually | 
furnished with barbs ranging in number from one | 
to six or more. In some specimens only one 
edge of the head is barbed, while many are 
furnished with well-cut barbs on each edge. 

These old spear-heads are found in many 
localities, more commonly in the ancient shell- 
heaps, or kitchen-middens, near the coast. Some 
specimens are perforated, evidently for the purpose 
of attaching a line, and were 
probably used for securing 
large fish. The heads were 
fastened to the handle in 
such a manner that upon 
striking the fish the head be- 
came detached and remained 
imbedded in its body, and 
being fastened to the canoe 
by a line the fish was easily 
secured. Harpoon-heads of 
copper have been found, but 
they are very rare. 

Spearing fish at night was a favorite custom of 
the Indians, and if the reader should happen to 
be a New England country lad he may know 
from experience the pleasure and excitement of 
spearing ‘‘suckers’’ by the light of a pitch pine 
knot carried by a companion. The sport was 
doubtless adopted from the Indians by our fore- 
fathers, as were other usages common in rural 
New England. 

The bow and arrow were also used for obtaining 
fish. Along some of our river-beds arrow-heads 
of unusually long, slender form have been found. 
These are thought by some ar- | 
cheologists to have been made 
especially for shooting fish. 4 

The aborigines were very expert 4 
in constructing fish-weirs. They 
would sometimes attach stones to 
a long grape-vine, and thus armed 
would sweep the river above the 
weir, splashing the water and 
making a great noise, by this 
means driving the fish into the 
trap. 

Angling was a common pursuit. 
The early colonists describe the 
hooks which were wrought from 
bone, or made by fastening a sharp 
bone to the cleft of a small stick. 
Thorns and birds’ claws were 
sometimes used as well. Fish- 
lines, as well as the cordage used in making nets, 
were made from the outer fibre of the doghane, 
or Indian hemp. The fibres of the nettle and the 
inner bark of the white cedar, willow, and linden- 
tree were also used for the manufacture of cord- 
age. Nets of raw hide were sometimes employed. 

The aborigines certainly took great pains in the 
manufacture of their fishing tackle. The lines 
were well made and very strong, and the bone | 
hooks that are occasionally found required much 
patience and skill in their manufacture. 

Sometimes hooks are obtained wrought from | 
horn, and a very few are wrought from native | 
copper, but these are extremely rare. In South | 
America gold fish-hooks have been found. The 
natives of California sometimes made their hooks 
of shell. Fig. 1 is a drawing made from a shell | 
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FIG. 2. 
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| hook. 


| States, and are quite common in some localities. 


| of the seine. 


|are well wrought and perforated with a hole for 


| pottery 


| have been hundreds of years in forming. 


| The round-topped wigwams of poles and white 


| lime-kiln and plaster mill are fast destroying many 





The ated is a beautiful specimen, one | 
side being mother-of-pearl. With such a hook as | 
this one would need no other bait to lure the fish. | 

The original of Fig. 2 is made of bone. Most | 
of the old hooks were made without the barb. | 
The end of the shank usually terminates in a | 
knob, or is encircled with a groove for attaching | 
the line. 

The sinkers were usually wrought from stone, 
and much time and labor were bestowed upon | 
many of them. Fig. 3 represents a well-wrought 
specimen. They occur in all sections of the United | 
j 
There is no positive proof that these little stones | 
were used as sinkers for fishing lines, but our best 
authorities are inclined to class them as such. 

The Indians had a tradition that the Great Spirit 
taught their ancestors to fish with nets, and that | 
he got his idea from the spider’s web. 

Both the dip-net and the seine were in common 
use at the time of the discovery of America. The 
seines were made of cordage, knotted in the same 
manner as those in use at the | 
present day. They were made in | 
all lengths up to forty fathoms. 

The seines were used in all 
seasons of the year. In the win- 
ter, when the streams and lakes 
were frozen over, an ingenious 
method was followed in their 
use. The Indians first cut a 
hole in the ice four or five feet 
across. This was used for draw- 
ing the net. 

On either side of this opening | 
were cut smaller holes in a line 
at such a distance from each 
other that a long pole could be 
reached and slid under the ice | 
from one opening to the next. 
Attached to this pole was a long line, and to the 
other extremity of the line was fastened one end 
In this manner the net was drawn 
under the ice, and set, the lower part being 
weighted by attaching small stones. 

At proper intervals the net was drawn through 
the larger opening in the ice, and the fish entangled 
| in the meshes secured. 

The stone weights used as sinkers are occasion- 
ally found along the beds of our rivers, or on the 
banks near the old camp sites. Sometimes they 





FIG. 3. 


suspension, but more commonly they consist of a 
water-worn pebble with a groove wholly or 
partially encircling it. 

The floats used were reeds or sticks attached to | 
the upper edge of the net. 

It was the practice of some of our Southern 
tribes to stupefy the fish in the small lakes or 
rivers by means of certain herbs and roots which 
were bruised and steeped by the Indians. The 
mixture being scattered over the surface of the 
water and stirred in with poles would stupefy the 
fish, and cause them to float upon the surface. 

On many islands and along the shores of the 
inlets of nearly our entire coast are found at 
intervals heaps of shells of the oyster, clam, and 
other shell-fish. Some of the larger heaps are 
very extensive, covering acres of ground. In 
other instances they are small, being no more 
than a foot or two high. 

The smaller heaps are evidently the refuse of 
individual lodges or of small villages. The larger 
ones are probably the refuse piles left by the 
oyster fishermen who visited the sea-shore at 
certain seasons to obtain these delicacies for their 
own consumption and for traffic. The shell-fish 
were dried and packed for transportation, and 
were highly valued by the inland tribes. 

The oysters of the Damariscotta river in Maine 
were much prized by the aborigines of that 
section. The shores of this river are lined with 
shell heaps from a few inches deep to twenty feet 
or more—the largest bank being about three 
hundred feet in diameter. The early English 
explorers who visited this region were told of the 
immense oysters that were obtained near by, 
although the exact locality where they were 
found was not revealed. 

In nearly all the shell heaps are found the 
remains of fireplaces, burned stones, fragments of 
and a few stone implements, with 
occasionally objects of European manufacture, 
showing in some instances an accumulation of 
several inches of shells since the advent of the 
whites. These immense piles of shells must 








For centuries the bark canoes of the fishermen | 
with loads of oysters glided over these waters. 


birch bark clustered on the shores. At the fire- 
places that we still find built up of round river 
stones, the squaws once cooked their food in 
queer, round-bottomed pots, fragments of which 
are scattered through the shells. 

And there by the side of his lodge fire an arrow- 
maker deftly fashioned with an implement of 
bone the delicate point of flint, leaving the refuse 
chips of stone that mark the site of his workshop. 
The ancient tribes who formed these shell heaps 
have long since passed away. The long, narrow 
oysters, the shells of which form the greater part 
of the shell heaps of Maine, are no longer found 
upon our coast. The great auk, whose bones are 
occasionally met with among the refuse, has been 
for many years extinct, and the plow and the 


of these shell monuments left us by this ancient 
people. 
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One 
rounded teaspoonful 
of Cleveland’s \, <—~ 

Baking Powder 

does more and better work 
than a heaping 
teaspoonful 

of any other. 
A large saving on a 
year’s bakings. 

























THAYER’S 
Slippery Elm Lozenge. 





The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedy in all Throat 

the World Troubles. 





See that each Lozenge is stamped 
“THAYER.” 


For Sale by all Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





Opporvunity 
bas winged feet. 

It passes quickly: you must be 
ready for it—watch in hand ; and 
be sure it is a watch with jeweled 
bearings and accurate adjustment 
so that you can rely on it for time; 
a watch you can be proud to carr 
and show to your friends ;—a watc 
with all the modern improvements, 
handsome and vet enough to 
make a present of, yet not costing 
a fortune—the new, quick-winding 
Waterbury. $4 to $15. 


All jewelers keep it in all styles. 
Gold, filled, coin-silver, etc. 
Ladies’ chatelaine, gentie- 
men’s and boys’ walches. 
Stem winding and setting. 
“Soo it’ 





«All salt is salt, isn’t 
t?” 


By no means. 


All salt 


(Except Worcester Salt) 
is some mud and 
much salt. 


But Worcester Salt is 


Pure Salt. 


This is either a lie or the truth. Prove it your. 
self bv sending for a test. 


Nash, Whiton & Co., New York. 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung Couns 
vented and cured by ooten’s 


oe a 
HYPOPHOSPHITEC OF LIMEAND SODA 


Ttisa Pure Solution and will not dis- 








arrange the —_ 
ent for +. 3 yee ce r roti. 
onmD BE rs. 


WINCHESTER ‘& ER & CO, Chemists 


GOFF'S BRAID 


is too well known to need praising; 
the best possible proof of its popular- 
ity is thatour works can turn out 


Fifteen Million Six Hun- 

























2 dred Thousand rolls per year. 
TWO OFFERS. 
Offers! To Dressmakers. Send your 


name and address to D. Goff & Sons, 
Pawtucket, R. I., for their sam- 
ple card of new Fallcolors. It 
will be mailed free of charge. 


To any one, not finding 
Goff’s Braid (note the clasp and 
the spool) in desired shade, send 
the name of the house that could 
not supply you and four 2-cent 
stamps, and we will send sam- 
ple roll of any color wanted. 





Begzoy F |) yeni Institute and Training 
School. iwa7e ope pen. All rage ediments in speec 
cured for fife. remont Street, Boston. 


OICE TRAINING for Speech and for removal of 
Stammering is my specialty. WALTER K. FOBES, 
Box 2665, BosToNn, MASS. 


STAMPS. joo y vasteties 7c.; War Dept., 1, 2, 3, 6, 24, 
all unused, 20c. ents wanted to seil sheets at 50 
er cent. commission, Ag fash for collections. HARVARD 
TAMP CO., North Cambridge, Mass. 


10! CENTS for 1 Doz. Cabinet Photographs 
in miniature. 12 miniature copies of any good Cab- 
inet Photograph for 10 cents. Picture sent for copy will 
be returned. Day’s Photo. Copying Co., Norristown, Pa. 














‘What is “Headache ? 


Most people have it. Sometimes it is 
caused by a cold or disordered stomach 


or over work and_ strained nerves. 
j ~ 
Can it be Cured: 
A permanent cure means the absence of a cause, but 
a sure and speedy Relief that is simp.e and app ies to 
headache from all causes is 





Perfectly Harmless. 

Contain no opiates—Always effective- Easily taken 
Better than pis Dissoive in the weakest stomach 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 

QUICK — EFFECTIVE — SAFE. 
Send Postal for Sample. 


Sold by all druggists, 25c.a box, or sent by mail post- 
paid by the Pyro-Febrin Co., Northampton, Mass. 
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PERFECT EMOLL 





For Rough or * Chapped Hands,Faceor Lips. 
yChafing of Infants, Itching, Eczema, 


Irritation after Shaving, Tan, , Sunburn, ke. 
i G 2c. at Druggiste: by Mail, 20c 
GEO. W. FLYRN. Jamaica P Bice ‘Rinse. J 
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Richmond Stove Oo., Co., amen seen 


ISAAC COFFIN & CO., 
52 Sudbury St., Sole Agents for Boston. 


| Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY. LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty, Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed, 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 
The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 








Hop Plaster “*"{,.cxs 


Whether in man or woman. Weak Back, Strains, 
4 Weakness, Rheumatism, Sideache, Pleu- 
oreness in Chest, Stiff Muscles and all 


fee xi or deap-seated aches and pains are 800 


away and the cure is lasting. 
The genuine, prepared by the Ho Plaster 
Company, Boston, are sold b S medicine 
ir name on both sides o last 


TPT 


e hangs on OXYGEN 
| SCARCEL Nand of people, ‘They 
| HALF 











breathe air. Bad 
air poieens the blood 
and deadens tissue ; 

AERATED oxyY- 


A LI F E Seed ot oDiids = 
tissue. 


Germ diseases, such as Catarrh, Consump- 
tion, B onchitis, Blood Pvison, ete., 
Nerve Waste, Debility and Organic 
Weakness are cured and prevented by using 
AERATED OX1G N. 
Its history is interesting. 

Its efficacy marvelous. 

Home Office, 


AERATED | OXYGEN COMPOUND CO., 


NASHUA, N. H. 
Chicago Office : 3 & 4 CENTRAL MUSIC HALL, 
New York Office : 19 BEEKMAN STREET, 


SEND For Pi PAMPHLET. 
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Why are the Puri- 


Cre 

PURITAN. tan Pins better 
than any other? Send on 

sample (free) an 

PURITAN. note the perfect ta- 
per and smoothness of point. 
They are made with 
PURITAN. the most skilful 
care, by the best of machin- 


URITAN. ery, the result of 50 


years in pin making 


They are of hardest material, 
and pointed in oil. 


PURITAN Pi; PERFECT. 


Am. Pin Co., M/rs., Waterbury, Conn. 
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BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER, an English Specialty, makes delicious 
Custard Without Eggs. A 25-cent package will be sufficient to make four 
pints, which can either be served in dishes or from glasses. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR IT. 


If he does not keep it, send HIS name and address, and YOUR name and address, together with 25 cts., 


. to Bird's American Depot, 4 Wooster St., New York, and you will receive a 4-pint package by return mail. 


Beecham’s. 
Cough 


Are something entirely 
public. 


Pills 


new to the American 


They are very generally used and 


highly valued in England. 


As a remedy for Coughs in general, Asthma, Difficulty in Breathing, Shortness 
of Breath, Tightness and Oppression of the Chest, Wheezing, &c., these Pills 
stand unrivalled ; and any one laboring under any of the above complaints need 
only try One Box, to prove that they are the best ever offered to the public for 


these complaints. 


of Breathing which nightly deprive the patient of rest. 
with any of the above complaints give Beecham’s Cough Pills a trial. 


They speedily remove that sense of oppression and difficulty 


Let any person troubled 
Take 


four or six Pills morning and night, or if the cough is very troublesome, or there 


is much wheezing at the Chest, take four 
act like Macic. 


Pills three times a day, and they will 


The most violent Cough will in a short time be removed. 


NOTICE.—Beecham’s Cough Pills are a distinct Pill altogether from the other kind; but in 
most cases where the Cough Pills are taken, if one or two of the Patent are taken at the same time, 


one will very much increase the action of the other. 


Price, 25 cents a box. 
If your druggist does not keep them they will be mailed post-paid on receipt of price in stamps. 


BEECHAM’S COUGH PILLS. 
obtaining Beecham’s Cough Pills. 


We get many letters saying that difficulty is found in 
Will the Trade please bear in mind that we always have 


the Cough Pills in stock? Any quantity of them may be made a part of the regular orders 


for Beecham’s Patent Pills. Price is the same. 


B. F. ALLEN CO., 365 and 367 Canal Street, New York. 





Halt 
Price 


Are you willing to have us make you a present of nearly 
half the price of your next pair of boots or shoes:—that is, have 
you any objections to buying your next pair of us at nearly 
one-half the price your local shoe-dealers would have to charge 
you on the prices they pay ? 


FOR 


30 DAYS. 





This seems inviting but ts it True? There is no time for 


anything but PROOF. Here it is—vjust one specimen bargain. 


500 Pairs Only 
30 Days Only 


“1.39 


Can You Call 
Will You Call 


Shall we send Price-List of these Special Bargains to you? 
Will you not Act (call or write) now at once, one way or the other ? 


MOOAR BROTHERS, ‘sosrct!asss** 


LADIES’ Dongola, Button or Lace, 
Custom Made, Solid Leather. 


Made to retail for $2.50. 





The World 
Type-Writer 


Has a national reputation. For 
five years it has been the leading 
low-priced Type-Writer. Thou- 
sands are in daily use. Profes- 
sional men and women, teachers 
and business men find them 
almost indispensable. 





It is but 12 inches long, 6% 
inches wide and 2% inches high, 
and weighs three pounds. Its 
compactness and lightness give 
it advantages over other ma- 
chines. It is simple in construc- 
tion, durable and speedy. 


Price only $5.00, 


or will be given for two new 
yearly subscribers and $1.75 
additional, in accordance with 
Conditions on page 530 of our 
Premium List. 

PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 





201 Columbus Ave. 





Bensporp’s 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA. 


PURE-SOLUBLE—DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TRY IT. 
SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 

Free Trial Sample on receipt of address by 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


No More 
Chapped Hands. 


All the Pain and Discomfort 
Positively Prevented and Cured 


BY USING 









Medicinal and 
Toilet Soap. 
COMBINATION of pure Petroleum 
and Olive Oil. 
Gives a smoothness and softness to the 


skin not obtained by any other preparation. 
Used by Physicians. All dealers have it. 


The Barney Co., Boston, Mass: 





